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Stars of the Stage. 





No. III.—MADAME JANE HADING. 





treat of witnessing Madame Hading’s delightful perform- 
ance of the Marquise d’Auberive in Augier’s evergreen 
“Les Effrontés,” that I hied me to a house in the 
neighbourhood of the British Museum, where the gifted 
actress had taken up her temporary abode, and presently 
found myself in the presence of a charming lady of handsome 
classical features, recalling the Venus of Milo, who was attired, 
it may interest lady readers of THE THEATRE to know, in a black 
crépon dress, trimmed with red at the neck and wrists. We opened 
conversation with a discussion of Augier’s play. 

“T think it is an admirable piece,” said Madame Hading, “it 
is a play which has lived.. Acted now for the first time for thirty 
years, it is as fresh as when it was first written.” 

“Thanks to the representative of the Marquise, Madame Hading. 
May I ask which is your favourite play ?” 

This was a horrible “chestnut” of a question to ask, I know; 
but the fact remains, I did ask it. The actress greeted it with a 
merry peal of laughter—“Oh, I know that question so well! I 
have been asked it scores of times, but I have never yet been able 
to give a satisfactory answer. All I can say is that every play 
is my pet play while I am acting in it. If I had no love for a 
particular part, I should simply be unable to play it. I have often 
found that in studying a character, and endeavouring to overcome 
its difficulties, I have come to like it, though at first sight 1 have 
not cared fer it in the least.” 

“There is another. question, Madame Hading, which we have 
always with us. I should like to know your views as to the desir- 
ability or otherwise of a British Conservatoire * ”—‘ Well, for my part, 
I do not believe in the Conservatoire. I think the system tends to pro- 
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duce mediocre automatons, and to hamper originality. If I had a 
son (which I haven’t, you understand) who wished to go on the 
stage, I would never think of sending him to the Conservatoire. I 
would, however, send him to some experienced actor for advice and 
preliminary hints.- That is all the teaching that is of the least use 
to an intelligent novice. The rest must come by practice. You 
know I myself was never at the Conservatoire. I made my first 
appearance on the stage when I was three years old. Here is a 
photograph of my débit. My father was playing Lagardére in “Le 
Bossu” at the Gymnase at Marseilles. One night he astonished the 
audience by carrying me on instead of the property doll which had 
always done duty for little Blanche de Caylus on previous occasions. 
I have practically been on the stage ever since.” 

And, indeed, for so young an actress, Madame Hading’s experience 
has been “extensive and peculiar.” As a child, she played 
numerous more or less insignificant parts in comedy at the Marseilles 
Gymnase, where her father acted for. upwards of thirty years. At 
the age of thirteen, she accompanied him on a tour to Algeria, play- 
ing around of ingénue parts. After a subsequent engagement at 
Cairo, she rejoined her father on a tour through France with comedy 
and drama. Then followed a three years’ engagement at the Palais 
Royal in Paris, where she made her débéit in a vaudeville by Paul 
Ferrier called “ La Chaste Suzanne.” At sixteen, before‘ the Palais 
Royal engagement was over, the young actress took the place of 
Mademoiselle Jeanne Granier at the Renaissance owing to: the illness 
of the last named lady, and a series of brilliant triumphs on the 
lyric stage followed this. At this time Offenbach composed 
specially for Madame Hading the music of “La Belle Lurette,” 
which he did not live to see her play, but which was.perhaps her 
greatest success at the Renaissance. Madame Hading, however, was 
shrewd enough to foresee that the rage for comic opera would not 
last for ever, and that the then popular works of Offenbach, Charles 
Lecocq, Hervé, and Co., were not for all time, nor even for an age. 
Accordingly, she abandoned comic opera for comedy, and went to 
the Gymnase, where she made ‘her débiit in Ohnet’s “ Maitre de 
Forges,” creating the part of Claire de Beaupré, a magnificent piece 
of acting, never to be forgotten by any who had the privilege of 
witnessing it. This was followed by other successes: Jules 
Claretie’s “ Le Prince Zilah” (in which the actress’s early musical 
training stood her in good stead), Daudet’s “Sapho,” Ohnet’s “La 
Comtesse Sarah,” and “ Frou-Frou.” Then came a tour in America, 
ranging from New York to San Francisco, and thence to Rio de 
Janeiro. This tour was so brilliantly successful that it was pro- 
longed for several months beyond the period originally arranged. 
On returning to Paris, Madame Hading opened at the Vaudeville in 
“Ta Comtesse Romani,” by Dumas fils, and afterwards created the 
title-réle in Stanislas Rzewusky’s “ L’Imperatrice Faustina,” at the 
Porte St. Martin. Back at the Vaudeville again, she played in 
Sardou’s “Nos Intimes,” and, for a charity performance, in Zola’s 
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grimly impressive “ Thérése Raquin ” with M. Antoine of the Théatre- 
Libre. Subsequently she achieved a great success as the Princesse in 
“Le Prince'd’Aurec,” which led to the Comédie Francaise and “ Les 
Effrontés.” 

That an actress with this varied record should have something to 
say worth hearing on the distinctive peculiarities of audiences and 
actors in various countries goes without saying. “I like your English 
audiences,” said Madame Hading ; “ compared to French audiences they 
are certainly very cold and undemonstrative, but I believe they are 
fully as intelligent, and as capable of appreciating great art. I think 
one cause of the frigidity of English audiences is the custom of 
wearing evening dress at the theatre. You cannot expect people 
starched up in evening dress to be enthusiastic. In France it is very 
rare to dress for the theatre, though the English custom is being 
adopted by degrees. Five years ago, ifa man was seen in evening 
dress ina Paris theatre he was at once supposed to be a foreigner. 
Our audiences consist largely of wealthy bowrgeois, who pay for the 
best seats in the house, but who are very simple in their habits. They 
come in ordinary dress, and the ladies all wear their bonnets.” “ Yes,” 
chimed in Madame Hading’s brother, who was present, “and if you 
sit behind one you see nothing of the stage.”’ (The affliction known 
to us as the “ matinée-hat”*is evidently a “pestilence that walketh 
by night ” as well, in France). 

“The American audiences,” continued Madame Hading, “are also 
much less cold than the English, but I don’t know that they are any 
more critical or appreciative. The American women are most 
enthusiastic playgoers, and very artistic. The men are too much 
occupied with business to care for art. Thay have no time. They 
are in too great a hurry. My opinion on the relative merits of 
English and French acting? I do not think it is really possible 
to compare the acting of two different nations. There is so 
much allowance to be made for difference of national character- 
istics. Manners, habits; and customs differ so much in different 
countries, that every actor must be judged in his own language, and 
in his own country. However,I havea very great admiration for 
English acting. Mr. Beerbohm Tree I regard as an admirable actor 
of character parts. I greatly enjoyed his Lord Illingworth in ‘A 
Woman of No Importance’ the other night. What a wittily written 
play that is! And what a perfect piece of acting was Mrs. Bernard 
Beere’s Mrs. Arbuthnot! I like her immensely. I remember 
seeing her some years ago in ‘ Diplomacy ’ (an excellent adaptation 
of Sardou’s piece, by the way), and being charmed with her. But 
of all English actresses, I admire Ellen Terry most. She is adorable. 

Mr. Henry Irving is a marvellously intellectual actor, and he has 
a wonderful! command of expression and gesture.” 

“ Don’t you think the talent for acting comes more readily to a 
Frenchman than to an Englishman—that is to say that every French- 
man is more or less of a born actor ?””—* Well, I think that is perhaps 
so. The Englishman may require more effort to become an actor, 
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still, with that effort, he produces quite as good results as the French- 
man.” 

“ Quite so, Madame Hading, ‘he gets there all thesame.’ Have you 
seen Signora Duse ?””—“I am sorry to say I have not. What do I 
think of Ada Rehan? Well, I have scarcely had an opportunity of 
judging ; I have only seen her in avery poor part, in a version of 
‘Les Surprises du Divorce’ in America. She had no chance in it, 
and the piece is so essentially French in subject that it did not bear 
travslating well. Ibsen ? I kave an intense admiration for Ibsen, and 
I bitterly regret that I can’t read Norwegian. I have read all his works 
in French, but I am sure there is more genius in the original than the 
translations show. I should love to play some of his pieces in Paris, 
but I am afraid the general public are not able to understand him, and 
the majority of the critics are opposed to him tooth and nail. 
‘Hedda Gabler’ was tried in Paris, but it was an utter failure. 
‘Ghosts’ was played at the ‘hédtre-Libre with some _ success, 
however,” 

“Ah, may I ask your views on the Théatre-Libre movement, 
Madame Hading ? ”’—* Oh, it isa step in the right direction, but 1 
think its influence for good will be felt more in the future than at 
present, because now, under the pretext of progress, writers who 
have not the ability to write good plays, write indifferent plays 
which are produced simply because they deal with risky suljects. 
Zola’s ‘Thérése Raquin,’ in which I have played, is a pieve of 
marked ‘Théatre-Libre’ tendency, but then it is a genuine work of 
art.” 

“One more question, and the wicked interviewer will cease 
from troubling, and the weary be at rest. How long must London 
wait for an opportunity of seeing you in something more worthy of 
your genius than the Marquise d@ Auberive ?”—“ Oh, you know, I 
sail for America in September for ten months. I shall play in a 
round of pieces including ‘Le Maitre de Forges,’ ‘ Frou-Frou,’ ‘ La 
Dame aux Camelias, ‘Nos Intimes,’ ‘Adrienne Lecouvreur,” 
‘Hernani,’ ‘Ruy Blas,’ ‘ Fédora,’ ‘Hamlet,’ ‘Othello,’ ‘La Mégére 
Apprivoisee,’ ‘ Tartuffe,’ and—but perhaps that will do to go on with. 
I begin with a month at the Chicago Exhibition, then I visit New 
York, Boston, Washington, San Francisco, and Mexico, after which 
I shall return to London with the same répertoire. Till then, av 
revoir, monsieur !” 


WILLIAM ALISON. 


Oe 
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III.—PLACE AUX DAMES. 





have gone voluntarily, or involuntarily, into retirement, 
who shall name them?” Before I turn to some of the 
‘leading ladies ” now still on active service, let me say a 
few words concerning some who apparently have with- 
drawn permanently from the boards. I am thinking of 
Mrs. Stirling, Mrs. Hermann Vezin, Mrs. John Billington, 
Miss Carlotta Leclercq, and Miss Ada Cavendish, though I am not 
without hope that more than one of these artists will yet return to 
the stage they have adorned. Miss Cavendish was seen not so long 
ago in Mr. Buchanan’s “ Bride of Love,” and it would be a thousand 
pities if the powers which we all so much admired in Mrs. Pinch- 
beck, Mercy Merrick, Lady Clancarty, and Miss Gwilt, were not 
again exhibited in public. There used to be in Miss Cavendish a 
sort of rough electric force which would help to vitalise many a 
drama of to-day. It is, of course, as Mercy Merrick that contem- 
porary playgoers thiak of her, and they will not readily forget the 
convincing aspect that she gave to that rather dubious heroine. 

Miss Carlotta Leclercq was also recently in evidence. I remember 
very well her performance of Marguerite in Robertson’s version of 
the famous story, and how graceful and interesting it was, even 
within the last twenty years or so. 1 recollect, too, her Marie de 
Fontanges in “Plot and Passion,” and also ber appearance in an 
American melodrama called “ Fate,” which made, I think, but little 
impression upon theatre-lovers generally. Miss Leclercq was always 
an artist to the finger-tips, setting an example to all her younger 
associates in the care and finish bestowed on her assumptions. Mrs. 
Billington’s name is most closely associated in my mind with such 
pieces as “ Rough and Ready” and “Olive Branch.” She, too, is a 
type of the actress of the old school—admirably trained in all the 
technique of her art, and never failing to convey exactly the impres- 
sion desired by the playwright. In these days of slip-shod, “natural ” 
acting, it is pleasant to recall the time when players like Mrs. Billing- 
ton were the rule rather than the exception. There was Mrs. Vezin, 
for example, better known to many us Mrs. Charles Young. What 
breadth and vigour of style had these accomplished ladies! Mrs. 
Vezin, when I knew her, was in the meridian of her career, and my 
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memory is especially vivid in regard to her Mrs. Oakley in “The 
Jealous Wife ”"—an impersonation of much force and vivacity. Of 
late years Mrs. Stirling’s Nurse in “Romeo and Juliet” has been 
tolerably familiar to habitués. I can, however, recall her Widow 
Green, and even her Lady Teazle, which, though passée when I 
witnessed it, still enabled me to understand what it was that charmed 
the public when Mrs. Stirling was in her prime. 

Of the feminine stars who now range high in the artistic firma- 
ment, I fancy Mrs. Kendal is my oldest acquaintance. She was THE 
Lilian Vavasour, Lydia Languish, Galatea, Pauline Deschapelles, 
Rosalind, of my youthful enthusiasm. Among my pleasantest 
recollections are her performances in Mr. Aide’s “Nine Days’ 
Wonder” and Mr. Buchanan’s “ Madcap Prince,” which most people 
seem to have forgotten. In the latter piece she figared in cavalier 
costume, and very charming she looked in it. In those days there — 
was for me only one actress in the world, and that was Miss Madge 
Robertson.* Nor has my allegiance ever been seriously impaired. 
Other artists have found a place in my affections, but they have 
never extruded Mrs. Kendal. Her style, naturally, has not the 
freshness that it had; it has crystallised, and lost in flexibility. 
Her method is formed, and cannot be altered. Her comedy is 
mannered, and its delicacy has been affected by her performances in 
the United States. Nevertheless, she remains the most finished of 
comédiennes, and her capacity for expressing emotion—not exhibited 
at all during her recent season at the Avenue—is, I can well believe, 
as great as ever. A year or two ago I had the pleasure of seeing her 
play (at Manchester I think it was) Lady Marsden in “ All for Her.” 
It was a delightful piece of work, and I am sorry it has not been 
submitted to the London public. In comedy, Mrs. Kendal will 
always be very welcome, though I hope she will very soon come before 
us in parts.calling for pathetic treatment. In most of the réles that 
‘she has played of late, she has not been too fortunate; and yet one 
would have thought that, in writing for so consummate an artist, 
-our playwrights would have been more than usually inspired. 

After Mrs. Kendal came (for me) Miss Ellen and Miss Marion 
‘Terry. It so happens that | saw Miss Ellen Terry first as Lilian 
Vavasour, and shortly afterwards as Gilberte, in a version of 
“‘Frou-Frou” called “Butterfly.” The former was to me, as to 
everybody else, extremely winning. The Gilberte disappointed. It 
opened charmingly ; but in the scene where Gilberte turns upon her 
sister, Miss Terry rather lost herself. It was, however, the first 
representation of the piece, and in those days Miss Terry had not 
had the wide artistic experience she has since acquired. Her com- 
plete sovereignty over my imagination began with her first appear- 
ance as Beatrice in “Much Ado.” This, as careful readers of this 
Magazine are aware, took place at the Grand Theatre, Leeds, in 








*I embodied my feelings in a sonnet which was afterwards printed in THE 
THEATRE for September, 1881, and reproduced in “ Actors and Actresses of Great 
Britain and America,” published in New York. 
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September, 1880, and I had the good luck to be present on the 
occasion. Her Beatrice was not then so enchanting as it afterwards 
became, and still remains ; but it was enchanting enough, and I was 
allowed to record my sensations of delight in the issue of THE 
THEATRE for October, 1880. Since then, Miss Terry, as an actress, 
has placed us all under a series of artistic obligations, for which it is 
impossible to be too grateful. What she has done is known to every 
Metropolitan playgoer, for, apart from her Gilberte and her Beatrice, 
her adult creations have all been submitted in the first place to the 
London public. Of her it may be said that, whatever she may attempt 
in the future, she will always be fascinating, because she has a per- 
sonality and a method which, even though they may not suit every 
character essayed, will always be engaging in themselves. It is an 
enviable possession, this individuality which conquers without 
necessity for exertion. Miss Terry has only to present herself in 
what réle she will, and her sway is instantly acknowledged. It is 
not so much that criticism is silenced, as that the critical faculty is 
not exercised at all. The susceptible spectator is as if agreeably 
hypnotised, and Miss Terry holds his intellect, as well as his heart; 
in the hollow of her hand. 

Miss Marion Terry first subjugated me in the réle of Dorvthy in 
“Dan’l Druce.” In the face of that truly charming performance I 
surrendered at discretion. In those times I was not contented with 
the medium of prose; I must needs drop into verse, and these, 
accordingly, were the terms in which I ventured to address myself 
(in print) to Miss Marion’s Dorothy :— 


“O maid demure, how sweet the glow 
That fires us as you come and go! 
A vision flashing on the sight, 
You put all lesser things to flight: 
You’re there—that’s all we care to know ! 


“ A little while—then comes a flow 
Of smiles, and you are lovely so ; 
Your eyes are as a well of light, 
O maid demure ! 


‘* And then fall sighs and tears; and lo! 
Our hearts beat, aching at each blow 
That gives you pain ;—we breathe aright 
Only when sunrise breaks the night— 
When joys, renewed, all griefs o’ertarow, 
O maid demure !” 


These are very bad verses, and I submit them only as a sort of 
document, to prove, by contemporary evidence, how much this 
Dorothy had affected me. By-and-bye came Belinda in “ Engaged,” 
and in that Miss Terry showed that she had as deep a vein of comedy 
as of tenderness and pathos. At the present moment, she is perhaps 
the best “all-round” actress that we possess. There are few 
styles that she has not adopted, and she touches nothing that she 
does not adorn. She gives pleasure in everything that she does. 

Of the gradual acquisition of histrionic accomplishment there 
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could not well be an apter example than Mrs. Bernard Beere. That 
lady is now without a rival in a certain line of parts. There was u 
time when her acting was very rough indeed. It wasthetime when, 
apparently, she found her height—she is more than common tall—a 
considerable impediment ir the way of her artistic progress. When 
I first knew her as an actress she was unquestionably awkward and 
ultogether crude. She was then touring (if I remember rightly) with 
Mr. and Mrs. Chippendale, playing “juvenile lead,” and playing it very 
unskilfally. No doubt the experience was useful, but it was not in that 
direction that her talents lay. Her Lisa in Mr, Gilbert's “ Gretchen” 
had much merit, but it was not until she came to play Bathsheba 
Everdene in “ Far from the Madding Crowd,” Dora Steer in * The 
Promise of May,” and Jane Eyre, that she made any very marked 
impression upon London playgoers. Then we had her Princess 
Fedora, and people began to call her the English Bernhardt. For 
my part I have always thought her Peg Woffington her most 
udmirable performance, and I hopé we shall never see her again in 
such 7éles as that of the unwholesome Lena Despard. Mrs. Beere 
is now one of the most accomplished of our artists, and much that 
i3 good is to be expected from her. Let us hope that she will be 
fortunate in her future creations. An actress, after all, is depen- 
dent on the parts she finds available, and in that respect Mrs. Beere 
has been, like Mrs. Kendal of late, unlucky. Here, again, is a 
player whom our dramatists might be proud to fit with 7éles adapted 
to her powers. 

Miss Rose Leclercq and Miss Fanny Brough are now best known 
on the whole, as comedy-players. Miss Leclercq, with her superb 
aplomb, has become the typical grande dam<¢ of the modern kind 
on our stage, and Miss Brough’s smart and cheery manner has 
helped to sustain many a so-called comic piece of recent years. It 
was, however, as “leading ladies” that they first earned laurels. 
My earliest memories of Miss Leclercq gather round her Galatea in 
Mr. Gilbert’s play, and her Lady Hilda in the same dramatist’s 
“Broken Hearts.” Even then I recognised her as in temperament 
a comédienne pure and simple, but it was as representing somewhat 
tearful heroines that she originally secured my admiration. So 
with Miss Brough. That lady first impressed me most vividly as 
the Kthel Grainger of H. J. Byron’s “ Married in Haste.” There 
Was one scene of that play in which she acted with genuinely 
pathetic effect ; and I am not sure, even now, that she is not thrown 
uway upon the pseudo-comic parts in which she is iuvited to appear. 
I am of those who consider that the best piece of work she ever did, 
in the course of her long and honourable career, was the Jfrs. Eger- 
ton Bompas of Mr. Pinero’s “Times.” That was something more 
than an assumption ; it was an impersonation—a bit of real, unex- 
aggerated human nature. Miss Brough, I remember, was splendidly 
vivacious as Mary Merton in “ Our Boys,” but her Lihel Grainger 
was the more artistic performance, faithfully foreshatowing the Mrs. 
Egertun Bompas of later days. 
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{ was once so happily situated as to witness some of the earliest 
professional efforts of Miss Fanny Enson, Miss Alma Murray, Miss 
Fanny Addison, Miss Louise Moodie, and Miss Ellen Wallis (Mrs. 
Lancaster). Miss Enson and Miss Murray appeared together in 
“Two Roses” and “ False Shame,” playing Jda and Lottie in the 
former, and Magdalen and the ingénue in the latter. Miss Murray 
was then very young, and in her pretty performances of ingénue 
paris I could hardly be expected to detect the faculty for strong 
emotional acting which she has since exhibited on so many 
delightful occasions. On the other hand, Miss Enson’s already 
neatly-finished style at once suggested the successes in comedy 
which she has since achieved. She has modelled her manner, 
apparently, upon Mrs. Kendal’s, and, with certain reservations, 
could scarcely have done better than study so accomplished a proto- 
type. Miss Fanny Addison I recollect best in connection with the 
“ Caste’ company, of which she was at one time the Esther LHccles, 
Bella, and so on, playing with unaffected ease and seriousness. I 
cannot recall precisely in what part Miss Louise Moodie was first 
seen by me, but I think it was in that of Berthe de Savigny in 
Feuillet’s “Sphinx.” I have a very keen recollection of her Lady 
Marsden in “ All for Her,” and of her Cowntess in “The Danis- 
cheffs,” both marked by “reserve force” and much carefulness of 
execution. In London her first great ‘hit was made as Mrs. Goring 
in “ The Crisis.” So recently as the production in London of Mr. 
Henry James’s “ American,” of what immense service to the play 
was Miss Moodie’s quietly impressive impersonation of the old 
“servant with a secret”! Miss Wallis’s “ first appearance ’’ was 
made just twenty years ago. She was then very young; she is now 
one of the best equipped of living actresses. Her early efforts, 
such as Cleopatra, were necessarily tentative. Since then, she has 
had long and wide experience, and she is one of the few contem- 
porary artists who could succeed, if called upon, in the “legitimate.” 
A few years ago I saw her play Jsabella in “Measure for 
Measure,” and I trust she may have an opportunity of presenting 
the part in town. In strongly dramatic rd/es she ought always to 
“ score.” 

One of the actresses of whom, in the old days, I used to see a 
good deal, was Mrs. Bandmann-Palmer, who, at that time, was tour- 
ing with her husband. Her Ophelia and her Desdemona were 
excellent, her Desdemona especially so. She was endowed with a 
particularly sweet and soothing voice, and made of Desdemona 
a very touching and engaging picture. Quite lately I saw her re- 
present Mary Stuart in a translation from Schiller, and dis- 
covered that she had gained greatly in knowledge of the stage anid 
considerably in histrionic power. Miss Marriott is another of my 
oid acquaintances. What most abides with me is her Queen 
Elizabeth in that play by Giacometti in which Ristori used to 
figure. Iam also able to say that I was once present when Miss 
Marriott played Hamlet. Her figure favoured the adventure, and 
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the impersonation, I need scarcely say, was highly intelligent. 
Still, it struck meas more of a tous de force than of a legitimate 
achievement, and it is not of Miss Marriott in that character that I 
like to think. How valuable is practice in the standard drama was 
shown, not long ago, when Miss Marriott was engaged to play in 
“ Ravenswood” at the Lyceum, and when her firm and vigorous 
performance, characterised by admirable elocution, stood out pro- 
minently even in a notable casi. To the ranks of the “ old-fashioned ” 
players, Miss Dolores Drummond, I suppose, must be assigned. 
Most people can recall this artist’s life-like Frenchwoman in “ Bleak 
House” ; I can also recall her sturdy interpretation in “ ‘The Golden 
Plough,” a piece in which she “ starred” for a while. Miss Maud 
Brennan and Miss Annie Alleyn are less familiar to London than 
to country playgoers, though the former has done a good deal of 
excellent work in town. Both are products of the old “stock 
company ” system, which turned out actresses who knew their busi- 
ness thoroughly. Miss Alleyn, after many years’ varied labours, is 
still popular with provincial theatre-lovers, who appreciate sound 
and earnest effort. Not less well-known and not less popular are 
Miss Lizzie Baldwin and Miss Eyre Robson, who have for a long 
time been among the mainstays of the Beatrice company, and of 
whose forcible effective method I have myself seen samples. 

I regret that I see so little now of what is going on in the pro- 
vinces. It was there that I originally witnessed the Stephanie de 
Mohrivart of Miss Geneviéve Ward, surely one of the most skilfal 
and impressive impersonations of these latter years. It was there 
that I made acquaintance with the Leah, and Mary Warner, and 
Margaret Field of Mrs. Crowe (Miss Bateman), who was so fine the 
other day in the “Karin” of Alfhild Agrell; as well as with the 
earliest assumptions of Miss Isabel and Miss Virginia Bateman (Mrs. 
Edward Compton). It was there that I noted the expanding talent 
of Miss Maud Milton and Miss Cissy Grahame, which has since dis- 
played itself to such good purpose. I, at least, was not surprised 
when Miss Milton took playgoers by storm at one of the “In- 
dependent Theatre” performances. She had played equally well in 
melodrama in the country. It is pleasant to find her long and 
careful apprenticeship rewarded by an engagement at the Lyceum. 
Miss Grahame, I think, has never been seen to quite so much 
advantage as in Mr. Jerome’s “ New Lamps for Old,” which brought 
out happily her comedy powers. It was somewhere in the “shires” 
that I studied Lady Monckton’s performances en amateur; this 
was in the days when she and Sir Charles Young played for 
charities, and when she laid the foundation of her present-day 
successes. It was in the country that I witnessed the Galatea of 
Mrs. Langtry, who has not yet represented the character in London. 
(Of this Galatea I have already written in THE THEATRE for April, 
1882). Lastly, it was in the country that I had the opportunity of 
recognising and admiring the ability of Miss Janet Achurch. She 
played Mercy Merrick in a little theatre, and at once impressed me 
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by her individuality—an individuality which is perhaps too marked 
for the ordinary, every-day purposes of the stage. Afterwards came 
Nora Helmer, and, with it, a London success; but Miss Achurch 
had already done well in “Devil Caresfoot.” It is in réles out of 
the common rut and susceptible of unconventional treatment that 
Miss Achurch is likely to succeed most in future. 


W. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 


i 





The Acting of the Comédie Francaise. 





& T first sight it seems needless and ungracious to’ write 
except in a complimentary manner about the work done 
by the members of the Comédie Francaise. They are 
guests and have given us great pleasure; why then say 
anything unkind of their performances? It happens, 
however, that an examination of the late season may 
give results of practical] value in relation to certain vexed questions, 
and therefore no sense of politeness should keep one from making 
it. For years past- people have been suggesting that England 
ought to have a National Theatre and a school for teaching. actors, 
or both. The advocates of the National Theatre are not perhaps in 
the majority, but the correspondence in the Daily Graphic of 1891 
showed that most people desire the establishment of the training 
school. Indeed I was almost the only one to express the opinion 
that such a school is unnecessary and ‘undesirable. I believe that 
the National Theatre would be beneficial if its management proved 
to be really eclectic, which I fear is not likely. On this point we 
can learn little from the season of the Comédie Francaise. Its 
programmes seem to show a wide range, but in fact we know that 
a good many of the pieces given were not originally produced at 
the Théatre Francais. In my opinion the history of the institution 
tends to show that a National Theatre inevitably becomes Con- 
servative, and that as a rule it does not produce plays until their 
authors have made a reputation without its aid ; from my point of 
view then, the present season and the history of the theatre are to 
some extent an argument against the establishment of a National 
English Theatre. 

Yet if we do not get much light from the Drury Lane season 
upon the question of a National Theatre, it is very instructive in 
relation to the training school discussion. For whilst one might hope 
to have a more useful system of management for an English theatre, 
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one could not expect a better training school than the Conservatoire. 
Now most people assume that the French nation has a greater 
natural aptitude for acting than the English ; it would help me in 
my argument to treat this assumption as true, but I cannot, since 
there appears to be a fallacy in it. The truth is that acting is an 
art so essentially relative, that each nation has an equal capacity 
for acting to the satisfaction of members of its own race. I will 
therefore assume that the French have an aptitude for acting at 
least equal to that of the English. If then, assuming that the 
Comédie Francaise is composed of persons not more nor less richly 
endowed by nature for their work than English actors, it follows that 
since almost all of them have been through the Conservatoire, their 
standard of acting should be higher than that of our actors; if not 
their Conservatoire training has been useless. Consequently it is 
my intention to criticise the company with a view of showing 
how I came to my opinion of its work. 

The Comédie Francaise has twenty-six sociétaires of whom sixteen 
are men, and twenty-six pensionnaires composed of sixteen ladies 
and twelve men. In addition two ladies, Mmes. Jamaux and 
Drunzer, have played small speaking parts. The performances may 
be considered from two points of view, either as noteworthy for all- 
round or for individual excellence. Since no one denies that a 
Conservatoire cannot create genius, it has always been supposed that 
its function is to make mediocrity at least passable, and so it must be 
admitted that if bad acting is frequently found, something must be 
wrong with the system. Now I confidently assert that there has 
been acting passively or actively bad in almost all the plays—by 
passively bad I mean colcurless insignificant work. Of the thirty-two 
dramas long and short which have been produced, I have seen 
almost all—* Par le Glaive,” and two or three minor works I missed— 
and I find from notices written or notes taken at the time, that in a 
large proportion there was acting unworthy of a first class theatre as 
well as work of a high order. Indeed, except in the Moliére plays 
it seemed to me impossible to see any results of a Conservatoire 
training, or of any other system of teaching or tradition, except a 
certain uniformity of style and a skill in the way of dealing with 
long speeches. 1am bound to allow that in the art of giving light 
and shade to long speeches the French actors excel ours; the reason 
is not hard to find—our actors are not often called upon to deal with 
them. 

One must bear in mind the enormous difference between English 
and French stage history. There never has been a classic period for 
us—the first great influence was purely romantic. Shakespeare, 
essentially modern, broke away at once from the ideas that hampered 
the French stage till this century, which even show influence in 
those who rebelled against the classic school. The “ barbare ivre,” 
as Voltaire called him, had he been French would have rendered 
impossible the revolution that dates from the production of 
“ Henri III.” and “ Hernani,” indeed, one may say that his work is 
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quite as romantic as Victor Hugo's and more modern in feeling and 
form. Absolutely long speeches you may find in the great English plays 
and in a verse far more difficult to deliver than the Alexandrine of 
French drama, but they are short in comparison with what one dis- 
covers in Moliére, and the plays are too natural in form te be dealt 
with in the classic mode. To stand in line or semi-circle, facing the 
audience, and speak for many moments at a time, fortunately is im- 
possible on our stage. No doubt the Conservatoire training is 
of use in teaching actors how to deal with Moliére, in fact Madame 
Bartet told me that whilst she considers it necessary to have Con- 
servatoire training in order to be able to act in the old répertoire, 
she thinks it needless for modern plays. Returning to the non- 
Moliére drama I will refer to one or two performances. The acting 
in “ Hamlet ” ought to have been good, and have shown the benefi- 
cial influence of Conservatoire teaching. Asa matter of fact, most 
of even the friendly critics found it poor; M.M. Pierre Laugier as 
Polonius and Coquelin cadet as first Gravedigger have received 
some admiration. Mdme. Reichenberg when not “ damned with faint 
praise,” has been called “tame,” “ colourless,” etc., and M. Mounet- 
Sully has by most writers been laughed at, or given mild approval 
modified by “ buts” and “ ifs ;”’ not one part was really well played, 
not more than three were passable. ‘“ Adrienne Lecouvreur” dis- 
played one piece of able if hardly brilliant acting, that of Madame 
Bartet as the heroine, whilst the Michonnet of M. De Féraudy was 
good, but not great, The others were insignificant, and the Duchesse 
de Bouillon of that excellent actress Mme. Pierson, was a case of 
ridiculous mis-casting. “Le Monde ot l’on S’Ennuie” is a play 
that requires a numerous company without a “tail,” to use a cricket 
phrase. Asa matter of fact it was almost all “tail.” Several of the 
ladies were tolerable, and two decidedly good—Mmes. Pierson and 
Ludwig—whilst Mme. Reichenberg if ultra-farcical was amusing— 
but the men were mediocre, not one of their performances was any- 
thing like first rate, and several were decidedly bad, such as the 
Roger of M. Baillet. 

However, it seems to me that perhaps this method of going 
through plays is as tedious to read asit is to write. Suppose then 
that for a little space we consider who are the chief members of the 
company. M. Got heads the list, and though his method in comedy 
is at times old-fashioned—as in “ Les Effrontés ”—he is an artist of 
high rank, nor can one call to mind any English actor who could 
play all his parts—at the same time in Mr. John Hare we possess a 
player of as high a class and probably as versatile. One may note, 
incidentally, that the French themselves are not such enthusiastic 
admirers of his art as they used to be. M. Febvre is even less 
modern in style than M. Got; in fact, like that clever English actor, 
Mr. William Farren, he constantly comes down to the footlights to 
make his points, and throughout his work acts deliberately at the 
audience. At the same time there is great skill and charm in his 
acting, and he seems to have no equal in the art of presenting wicked 
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fascinating old gentlemen. M. Mounet-Sully is often called one of 
ibe glories of the French stage. Certainly he has a splendid voice, 
with which he is able to accomplish strange fours de force, and by 
its means and a grace of gesture, when he restrains himself he can 
deeply move an audience, and in fact he did in “ Oedipe Roi.” On 
the other hand, his diction is bad; in his mouth the verse gets 
curiously distorted by a system of stress on wrong syllables. What 
does M. Sarcey; one of his warmest admirers,say? “. . .,. Maisil 
serait vrai de dire que Mounet-Sully, loin d’étre un modéle de notre 
diction tragique, n’a point de diction. Il posséde une voix char- 
mante, dont il tire par aventure des effets merveilleux, mais qu'il 
ne sait pas conduire par art.” 

It seems a strange result of the French system that the leading 
tragedian of France has no elocution. Not only does he distort the 
verse by false accent, but he indulges in sudden changes of pitch 
and timbre that are disastrous, and utters inarticulate noises of the 
most distracting character. In his:deportment he has at times real 
grace and dignity, yet the moment he is roused this disappears and 
he indulges in extravagant gestures, and moves in fantastic, comical 
dancing steps. In his Hamlet, putting aside all question of con- 
ception, one can say that he had some fine minutes out-balanced by 
many ridiculous moments. I am not a fanatical admirer of Mr. 
Henry Irving, and sometimes have found serious fault with his 
work, but I will say with the utmost confidence that he isa finer 
tragedian than M. Mounet-Sully. The English actor does not own 
such a splendid voice, and we know that his diction is not irreproach- 
able, and that his acting suffers from mannerism both of speech and 
gesture, but he has a dignity, a subtlety, an originality, and a 
power of showing tender love and differentiating character that 
make one acknowledge he is a great artist. M. Mounet-Sully at his 
best may touch a higher point of passion than Mr. Irving, but it is 
nota question of high notes, but of ¢essitura, as a singer might say, 
and our English actor keeps in a more elevated plane than the French 
’ player. Moreover, it must be remembered that the manager of the 
Lyceum has a far wider range than M. Mounet-Sully. 

Mme. Bartet is certainly an artist of high rank, whose rival in a 
certain class of plays we can hardly find at present. In “Francillon” 
her work showed a style, an aristocracy of manner that was delight- 
ful, and in “ Denise ” her acting was beautiful. In such matter she 
more than holds her own against even Mme. Bernhardt, who 
though she has a better drawing manner than Signora Duse, lacks 
the air of good breeding. In tragedy, however, Madame Bartet is 
not quite at home; what a beautiful voice of no great power, 
what charm of face without. force of feature, what great dis- 
cretion and intelligence can do is shown in her case, and at the 
same time it is proved that all these qualities are not sufficient for 
depiction of the heroic creatures of tragedy. She is deficient, we 
may say, in weight of metal, when it comes to such parts as the 
fourth act of “ Adrienne Lecouvreur ” or the fifth of “‘ Hernani.” An 
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exquisite comedian, we may call her, who has tact enough to play 
tragedy with a success surprising under the circumstances. 

Mme. Adeline Dudlay is perhaps the most remarkable member of 
the company. She has exactly what Madame Bartet lacks—power. 
In the mad scene of “ La Reine Juana” her work was tremendous ; 
indeed I cannot pretend to have seen anything so startling of its kind 
before. She has a splendid presence, and a voice as resonant and 
rich as that of M. Mounet-Sully, which she uses with perfect dis- 
cretion. What may be her range I cannot say, for owing to mis- 
management she only appeared in one important part. She was to 
have acted in Racine’s “ Athalie,” one of the finest I think of his plays ; 
but * Les Effrontés” was given instead. Her Bianca in “ Par le 
Glaive ” I did not see,.and the part is not one in which she could or 
did greatly distinguish herself. Certainly as Jwana she appeared 
as a young and middle-aged and an old woman, and showed fine 
skill in distinguishing the periods. AsfarasI could judge from M. 
Parodi’s appalling work she ‘has no great aptitude for tender- 
ness. It may be observed incidentally that Mme. Dudlay is not a 
Frenchwoman, but a Belgian. 

Two other members of the company seem to demand particular 
notice—Mmes. M. L. Marsy and Jane Hading. Mme. Marsy had three 
important parts—Albertine in “Un Pere Prodigue,” Suzanne in 
‘‘Le Demi-Monde,” and Frou-Frou. Can we call her first-class in 
these? The first two are cocotte characters cleverly played with a 
hardness and weight of handling that proved fatal to her Frou-Frou. 
Of the subtle touches of character that make Mrs. Patrick Campbell’s 
Paula unique as a study of a fallen woman, there was little in Mme. 
Marsy, nor did she seem to me to have the charm of manner needful 
for the great success she is supposed to have had in her career as 
“horizontale.” Her Frou-Frou decidedly was not a complete 
success : the lightness, the irresponsible gaiety needful for the part 
was nowhere to be found in her carefully calculated caprice. Clever 
was everything she did, but nothing brilliant. It was hard on her 
no doubt, that she did not appear in “La Mégére Apprivoisée,” for 
her Catarina is said to be her. best part, and M. Sarcey declares her 
vastly superior in it to Miss Ada Rehan—a statement which from 
what I saw of her seems to me absurd. Mme. Jane Hading was 
another victim to the system of the Comédie Francaise, a system 
from which Sir Augustus and Messrs. Abbey and Grau have suffered 
severely. When over here on a former occasion she became a 
favourite with the public, even if she did not win the undiluted 
admiration of the critics. Consequently she was the member of the 
company whom the paying public most desired to see. Asa result, 
however, of the rules of the society, only one part was open to her, 
the not very effective but decidedly difficult Marquise D’Auberive. 
In it she seems to have been successful ; for the play, by no means 
the best of Augier’s, has been acted more often than any other during 
the season. Nevertheless, the French critics, and most of the 
English, seem to find that her art lacks both force and /inesse, and 
that her popularity is due to personal charm rather than able acting. 
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Leyond those I have mentioned, there seems but one member of the 
company of real importance—M. Georges Berr. I mention him because 
by some French critics he has been called the coming actor of the 
troupe ; unfortunately the system of the company, though it per- 
mitted him to act in eight plays, gave him but three important parts, 
Gringoire and Mascarille in ** Le Dépit Amoureux” and Troppa in 
“Souvent Homme Varie.” The Gringoire was an excellent perform- 
ance of some originality, but in the rest he seemed to exaggerate the 
faults of M. Coquelin, whose method he closely copies. Down at 
the footlights you could nearly always find him playing with a 
certain comic force, but almost ignoring the people on the stage, and 
by no means nice in his mode of securing laughter. 

In addition to these eight, the company contains a number of 
excellent artists such as Mmes. Reichenberg, Barretia, Broisat, Pauline 
Granger, Pierson, Ludwig, Kalb, du Minil, Lerou, and Brandes, and 
MM. Worms, Coquelin Cadet, Prudhon, Silvain, Le Bargy, De 
Feraudy, Boucher, Truffier, Leloir, Paul Mounet, Pierre Laugier, and 
Lechner, none of whom can be considered of first rank, though Mmes. 
Barretta, P. Granger, Pierson, du Minil, and Lerou, and MM. 
Worms, Silvain, Le Bargy, Leloir, and Paul Mouuet are players at 
the top of the second rank. Of their work I do not propose to give 
un analysis, because I think no one will pretend that they belong 
to the first’ class. Now the question rises whether the thirty actors 
I have named form a troupe which we could not match from our 
London players. They represent the pick of the Paris theatres, 
leaving out farcical comedians, and the fact that Mme. Sarah 
Bernhardt and Coquelin ainé have left the company. 

Suppose, then, we were to form a London company consisting of 
MM. G. Alexander, Bancroft, G. Barrett, A. Bishop, F. Cooper, N. 
Gould, Hare, Irving, Kendal, Cyril Maude, Forbes Robertson, F. Terry, 
Tree, and Wyndham, and Mesdames Bernard Beere, Olga Brandon, 
Patrick Campbell, Fanny Compton, Winifred Emery, Kendal, Olga 
Nethersole, Kate Phillips, Kate Rorke, Ellen Terry, Marion Terry, 
Ellaline Terriss, Tree, and le Thiére. This would not empty the 
London theatres by any means. The farcical comedians such as Mr. 
Hawtrey and Miss Lottie Venne would be left, the melodramatists some 
of them artists of real ability, would be untouched, and there would 
remain players of other forms enough to keep open theatres devoted 
to genuine drama. Indeed in my list I have tried to make a com. 
pany complete at all points and not merely mention names of great 
popularity. Comparing, then, such a Comédie Anglaise with the thirty 
members of the Comédie Francaise whom I deem of importance, 
and assuming them in atheatre in which the programme had fre- 
quent changes, I believe that the English players would hold their 
own against the French, and show at least as high a standard of acting. 

No doubt the foreigners would surpass our players in some 
respects, but the converse also would hold good. In one department 
we should be superior—that of young husbands and lovers. In this 
direction the Comédie Francaise is weak. Five jeunes premiers have 
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been tried: MM. Worms, Baillet, Le Sargy, Albert Lambert fils, 
and Leitner. M. Worms has not been very successful save in parts 
such as Henri III. requiring dignity, as lovers he Jacks fire and 
charm of youth. M. Le Bargy is really the best. He possesses some 
style and lightness of touch and considerable technical skill which 
enabled him to play the earlier scenes of “ Don Carlos” excellently 
and to do good work whenever he was not asked to show great 
emotion. M. Baillet has had some splendid parts, to none of which 
he has done justice, nor. have the other two much force or grace nor 
any individuality. To set against them, MM. G. Alexander, Kendal, 
Torbes Robertson, Fred Terry, and Beerbohm Tree is to show an 
immense superiority on our side, and need I say we have left, MM. 
L. Boyne, Frank Cooper, Lewis Waller, H. Waring, Terriss, and other 
popular actors. I must grant that we have no Mme. Adeline Dudlay 
even if I were to include Miss Bateman, nor can | assert that Mme. 
Bartet’s place can be quite filled, though Miss Marion Terry woul 
be an admirable Francillon. About Mme. Reichenberg there seems 
no need to trouble ; the French are gallant enough to accept her as 
ingénue and to assume that by adopting a hard squeaking voice, 
which, as her Ophelia showed, was artificial, and jerky gestures she 
really represents sweet seventeen ; but we are under no obligation 
to imitate them. : 

Of course it may be said that we have no such company as I have 
suggested nor can expect one like it without having a theatre with 
a subvention. My argument, however, is that without aid of any 
Conservatoire we have material for a Comédie Anglaise quite equal 
to that of which the member of the Maison de Moliére are composed. 
There still remains two further points to consider. Some people will 
urge that admitting that the thirty English artists I have named 
possess an individual value as high as that of the French players and 
granting also that we could fill up the number of fifty-two with 
players of the calibre of the rest of the Comédie Francaise there still 
exists the question of ensemble. Certainly what may be called “a 
scratch team ” in many domains labours under some disadvantages ; 
in relation to the stage this hardly exists, for the rehearsals under an 
adequate stage-manager prevent one from calling any company “a 
scratch team.” No doubt if the company I have imagined were 
brought together there would be some clash of styles, which would 
tend to disappear by process of attrition due to the very clashing. 
Perhaps this clash fora time might prevent the uniformity that so 
many admire and claim as a great quality in the French company. 

After some cross-questioning to find out what the quality is, 
I have the idea that there are two things confused — uniformity 
of style and smoothness of representation; the latter is a‘pure 
question of rehearsal. I am certainly of opinion that so far both 
as smoothness of presentation and high standard of acting are con- 
cerned the performance of the French company is not of greater valua 
than what we have seen this season at the Garrick, St. James, ani 

Haymarket. The uniformity of style is, I think, a vice not a virtue 
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so far as concerns modern plays. In the classic drama of France 
where the characters are drawn according to certain traditions which 
tend to put forward type instead of individual, the uniformity of 
style may be a gain and so a Conservatoire that secures it at any cost 
may have its value. In plays essentially modern where the charac- 
ters are selected as representative but drawn as individuals the 
family resemblance between the actors that one noticed, particularly 
in “ Francillon,” is a source of weakness, and causes a loss of illusion. 
The English classic drama in this respect is essentially modern, and 
though no doubt we have passed through a period of bastard classic 
such as when Sheridan Knowles was popular, we have got out of it 
again, and our theatre is growing intensely modern. 

I will say but afew words on the question of verse. No doubt there 
is some truth in the frequent assertion that few of our players are at 
home in the art of delivering blank verse ; there are some notable ex- 
ceptions, and several of them can be found in the English company 
I have suggested. Unfortunately no comparison with the French com- 
pany seems possible. Some of the foreign playersno doubt are bad, as 
appear from what M. Sarcey says about M. Mounet-Sully. Some are 
excellent, but their verse is not ours. It is easier to deliver for the 
laws are stricter and more simple. Great skill is required for good 
delivery of blank verse, so success is rare ; less skill is needed for the 
Alexandrine, so failure is uncommon. 

I believe, then, that I have made a fair comparison of the standard 
of acting in the two countries, and shown that ours is as high as the 
French so far as is concerned any work our actors have to do; and 
that therefore on the assumption of equal natural capacity for acting 
a training school for actors is not needed in England. I may add 
that these opinions are founded on the criticisms I have written night 
by night and week by week on almost all the plays produced during 
the French season. They were not the result of a parti pris on the 
training school question, for it was not at all in my mind till I began 
this article. Nor do I think I have been biassed by the false 
patriotism that leads some people to decry foreign work disingenu- 
ously. Indeed, before now I have been blamed for showing a so- 


. called anti-patriotic feeling by girding at our modern drama in com- 


parison with the French. Perhaps 1 may show my good faith by 
declaring that though I think we have begun to overtake her, 
France is still vastly ahead of us in quality of drama during the 
nineteenth century. 

EDWARD F. SPENCE. 


SS 
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Condensed Dramas. 





No. III.—‘A WOMAN’S REVENGE.” 
Act I. 


Scene.—Somewhere rocky on the sea coast. 


(In the foreground a garden, in the background a bridge over the sea 
giving access to a rock. Frank the Hero, enters from the sea.) 


Robert the Villain (enters from the house): Ah, Frank, friend of a 
life-time! How are you? 

Frank: In love. 

Robert: So am I. 

Frank: I propose this morning. 

Robert: So do I. 

Frank (producing case): Here is my ring ! 

Robert (producing another); And mine! 

Frank: What unanimity! Let’s toss who pays for the two. 
But here comes the object of my affection. 

(Mary the Heroine, enters.) 

Robert: And mine. 

Frank (staggers): Yours! Oh, gur-reat Hev-vuns! 

Robert (to Mary): Kindly retire to a corner for « moment and 
grasp a chair. : 

Mary: lt is my duty, I will. (Retires and grasps.) 

Robert (to Frank): You must give her up and go. 

Frank: Never. 

Robert: But what of your honour ? 

Frank (starts): My honour! Ah, yes, of course; when you 
appeal to a hero’s honour, he is helpless, so good-bye for ever. 
(Struggles with himself and retires into the sea.) 

Robert (to Mary): Accept this ring. 

Mary: With pleasure. 

Robert : Also this hand. 

Mary: That I must decline, but, as usual, I] am prepared to be 
your sister. 

Robert (sternly): Villains have no sisters, they strangle them all 
in infancy. You love Drummond, he has deceived you. He is 
engaged to the Adventuress. 

Mary: Impossible! There is love for me in the curl of his lip 
and undying affection in the cut of his wig. (Departs hurriedly into 
the sea in search of Frank.) 

Robert (laughs sardonically): Ha! Ha! Baffled, and by an 
ordinary female. 
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Jephthah the Wicked Lawyer (enters): So the heiress has refused 
you. 

Robert : She loves Drummond. 

Jephthah : With the usual prescience of the unscrupulous solicitor 
1 1oresaw this, and have arranged accordingly. Mabel, his old love, 
is the happy owner of a glamour. She must now throw it round 
him. She happens at this moment to be sitting on the top of a 
contiguous rock weaving spe!ls. I will call her down. (Does so.) 


(Mabel the Adventuress, descends. Jephthah takes her place on the 
rock, and Robert melts away.) 


Frank (emerges from the sea): Madam, what do you here ? 

Mabel: I have cume to plead for the Love that is Dead. 

Frank: Experience of melodrama should long since have taught 
you that such an operation is invariably unsuccessful. I have made 
other arrangements. Leave me. 

Mabel (sighs): Ah! (Returns to the top of the rock.) 


Frank takes a header into the sea. Comic Lovers enter and indulge 
in a comic love scene finishing up with a comic proposal from a 
comic man, which, with the help of ihe usual comic parasol, is 
comically accepted by the comic lady, and they become comically 


engaged. Frank and Mary enter, having met on the crest of a 
wave.) 


Frank: I leave by the coach in a quarter-of-an-hour, so that I 
have ample time to paint your portrait. Will you kindly place your 
hand in such a position that I can see if it is ornamented witha 
ring. 

(Mary does so.) 

Frank (starts): Ah! You havea ring on the third finger of the 
right hand, which is not the usual engagement finger, therefore you 
are engaged. Farewell ! 

Mary: No, no. (To herself.) Oh dear, I mustn’t lose this chance. 
(Hurriedly removes ring, to Frank.) See, 1 am free and—open to 
an offer. 

Frank: Then will you take mine ? 

Mary: Rather. I have been expecting it for weeks. 

Frank: My ownest poppet! (They embrace.) 

Robert (enters): It shall not be. 

(John, a fragile looking Heavy Father, enters.) 

Robert: Father, forbid these banns! She must be mine. 

John: Never! You are my much-beloved son, and Frank is an 
entire stranger, so naturally I prefer him to you. Let the match be 
made. 

Robert (sardonically to himself): Ha! Ha! The period will 
arrive—but let that pass. 

(Comic lovers and other characters enter through doors and windows» 
from behind trees, and out of the sea to form the usual tablear.. 


(CURTAIN.) 
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Act Il. 


Scene.—F rank's house. 


(Furnished with massive pillars and other necessary articles of 
furniture, including the usual unlocked escritoire for holding 
compromising papers.) 


Frank: Tam the hero of the piece and therefore a confiding idiot. 
Robert deceived me in the last act, so at his suggestion I naturally 
invest the whole of my fortune in an indefinite gold mine of which 
he was the owner, and consequently I am ruined. 

Robert (enters): Frank, it is all up with the mine. I, as promoter 
and vendor, am safe ; but you, a mere victim of the swindle, will of 
course be prosecuted for fraud. 

Frank: Then I will go to Paris for advice—I always do. Before 
leaving, however, I may as wel) make it clear to you that this drawer 
—(indicating drawer in escritoire)—in which the key is always 
left, contains my private papers, including Mabel’s love letters, so 
anyone who likes can tamper with them. 

Robert: Thanks for the hint. 

Frank: Good-bye. (Leaves for Paris.) 

Robert : I will now re-date the old letters and go into the garden, 
where Mabel is sure to be, although I don’t exactly know why, and 
get her to writeafew more. (oes out, and re-enters in a second with 
a large packet of letters just written by her, which he places in 
a private drawer.) - And now for ructions and retaliation. (Retires 
behind a pillar chuckling.) 


(Comic married couple, otherwise the comic lovers, enter. They have 
apparently been asked to dinner, but as their host has left for Paris 
and their hostess is absent—possibly conversing with the Adven- 
turess in the gardent—they proceed to while away the time by clear- 
ing up a little misunderstanding. Each has believed the other to 
be enormously rich, but now, after many months of married life, 
the comic lady finds out that her husband is a grocer’s clerk, and 
he, that his wife was a penniless companion. This naturally 
leads to a comic quarrel, ending in a comic reconciliation. After 
which, as there are still no signs of dinner, they leave to look at 
the baby—an obvious and comic alternative to a meal. Mary 
enters, looks round for signs of dinner, sees none, and so proceeds 
to darn stockings.) 


Robert (emerges from behind pillar): Frank the Hero, has gone 
to Paris with the woman he loves. 

Mary (indignantly): Robert! I have implicit confidence in my 
husband, and I am naturally suspicious of you. Still,as the heroine, 
it is my duty to believe the villain or what would become of the 
plot! So all I ask of you is documentary evidence, and no matter 
how slight it may be, I will leave my husband for ever. 

Robert : Search yonder drawer, and therein you will find letters. 
Of course it will not occur to you that the villain’s knowledge of 
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their existence is prima facie evidence that he has been tampering 
with them. 

Mary: What, examine my husband’s private drawer, which is 
always open to the inspection of the servants? Never! 

Robert: Then what motive can you have for mistrusting him ? 

Mary: True, then I will do it. (Opens drawer.) What's this I 
see? Love letters to another woman written in black ink, but 
bearing dates which have been recently inserted in blue. Then it is 
too true, and he is faithless. I will now leave my home for ever. 

Robert: I love you, Mary, be mine. 

Mary: Never. Henceforth I am nobody’s. 

Frank (enters) : Stop! I did not go to Paris. I only went to the 
Strand to buy a new racing coat. (Mary slips out unobserved.) 
And now, sir (to Robert), we must have a reckoning. 

Robert: Much obliged, but I’ve an appointment. (Disappears 
behind a pillar.) 

Jephthah (enters) : Frank, your wife has eloped with Overstone. 

Frank: What! (Reels and staggers.) Iam aware that there 
is no adequate motive for such conduct on her part. Origin- 
ally she preferred me to him, and since our marriage I have done 
nothing to forfeit her affection. Still when you, whom I know to 
bea villain, tell me that she is faithless, I at once believe you. Oh, 
my heart is bur-roken ! 

Comic Characters (enter hurriedly) : Frank, the police have come 
to arrest you. 

Frank : Then I will fly ; and as they are sure to watch the garden 
closely, I will escape that way. (Leaves hurriedly through garden.) 

(CURTAIN.) 


Act III. 
Scene I.—The palatial residence of the penniless comic lovers. 

Frank (enters): For seven long weary years has my heart been 
breaking, but I have succeeded at the bar beyond my wildest hopes, 
nevertheless I want me che-ild. (Yearns.) But where is she ? 
Oddly enough I am the only person in the play who is ignorant of 
her whereabouts. However, as the curtain is now up, I shall be able 
to obtain her address from the Comic Lovers, and then I will strain 
my darling to her father’s breast. (Yearns and leaves.) 


Scene II.—Mary’s humble cottage 

(Which is an interesting specimen of the theatrical architect's skull, 
inasmuch as it consists of a single spacious apartment, with a 
passage attached, and a French window which is used as the door. 
There are presumably no bedrooms, as all the inmates sleep out. 
Little Mary the Interesting Infant, a singularly self-possessed 
child, is discovered sealed on a sofa reading fairy tales and prat- 
tling. Mary, her mother, bends over her and of cowrse weeps. 
Robert enters through French window.) 


Mary (in a tone of surprise, he beng a constant visitor): What, you 
here ? 
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Robert : Yes, Mary, ‘tis I, your ever-faithful villain. 

Mary (indignantly): Then let me tell you, sir, that—but wait, I 
must now impart to you, for the information of the audience, the 
events of the last seven years. (Jmparts accordingly.) Let us now 
go and sit in the passage and give the child a chance. (They squeeze 
into the passage.) 


(Little M.,. quite unmoved by her mother’s stirring narrative, con- 
_ tinues to prattie.) 


Frank (enters through window and starts): Ah! Can it be me 
che-ild. (Yearns.) 

Little M. (undisturbed by the presence of an entire stranger): Are 
you a fairy prince ? 

Frank: In appearance, yes, in reality I am only the hero in a 
palpable wig. But, pretty poppet, let me feel your bumps. (Passes 
his hand through her hair.) Yes, philo-spoutingness strongly marked, 
idiotic self-sacrifice largely developed, and oh! what a bump of 
yearning! She is indeed a hero’s daughter, and my long lost che-ild. 
(Clasps her in his arms; she quietly submits. To saieaaanh ) And 
now to carry her off. 

Little M.: Oh, Mr. Hero, you are like my papa’s sian which 
my mamma looks at every day. 

Frank (to himself) : And does she still love to gaze upon my curly 
wig! Then I cannot carry off her child. 


(Little M. runs into the passage, which consequently becomes suv very 
crowded that Robert leaves it and enters room.) 


Frank: Villain, now for the reckoning postponed from the last act. 
(They struggle, and a pistol crops up, which Frank points at Robert.) 

Mary (rushes in and seizes pistol) : Spare him for the sake of your 
child ! 

Frank : I don’t quite know what my child has got to do with it, 
nevertheless I spare him; go! (Robert leaves through window.) 

Frank: Mary, I don’t know why, but I am inclined to believe you 
guiltless. 

Mary: And I you. 

Frank: Then let us make it up. 

Mary: No, not till the next act. 

Frank: Why not? 

Mary; Because it is the great scene of the play. 


(Frank yearns out of the window.) 


. Robert (re-enters to an accompaniment of thunder and lightning) : 
Mary, I love you as only a villain can. Once more, be mine ! 

Mary (seizes pistol): Another step and I fire. (Places pistol in a 
prominent place, where it can be observed by anyone who may 
happen to require such an article, and goes into passage.) 

Robert: Baffled again ! 


Jephthah: Robert, I have come to kill you. I am unprovided with 
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a weapon, but on yonder chiffonnier there lies a pistol ; and as you 
haven’t sense enough to seize it, I will ; yes, and shoot you with it. 
(Does 80.) 


(Scene changes.) 


Scene IIT.—The palatial residence again. 
(Mary enters, followed by detectives.) 


1st Det.: Mary, I arrest you on the charge of murdering the 
villain. 
Frank: What do I hear! my wife accused: of murder, and on 
evidence that is almost certain to lead to a conviction. ThenamI 
quite convinced that she is guiltless of everything! Come to my 
arms. (She comes.) Fear nothing, I will save you. I don’t know 
how, but I will do it. 


(CURTAIN.) 


AcT IV. 
Scene I.—The exterior of the Court. 


Frank (enters): The case is going against her, for we can produce 
no evidence in her favour. Her leading counsel has been suddenly 
taken ill, and his junior, with a modesty as unprecedented as it is 
praiseworthy, declines to go on with the case. What isto be done? 
By Jove! I said in the last act that I had succeeded at the bar 
beyond my wildest hopes, so of course I must be a barrister; then 
I'll defend her myself. (Strikes an attitude and enters the Court.) 


Scene II.—The Old Bailey. 

(Judge, aldermen, counsel, gurymen, and audience are sitting in 
their respective places looking unspeakably bored, except at stated 
intervals, when they all wake up and emit certain guttural sounds 
supposed to indicate what newspaper reporters call * sensation.) 


Counsel for the Crown: In consequence of the illness of the 
prisoner’s leading counsel, the case must be postponed. 

Frank: (springs up in a wig and gown): Never! I will defend 
the prisoner. 

Judge: You, sir; and pray who are you ? 

Frank: Hawkshaw the—I mean her husband. (Sensation.) 

Judge: Proceed. 

Frank (to himself): While putting on my wig and gown it 
suddenly occurred to me that it was the next witness, Jephthah, who 
committed the murder. It is true I have no evidence, so I must 
endeavour to extract damaging admissions from Jephthah himself ; 
I can also sandwich into my examination statements of my own 
which will tell against him ; and as I shall naturally have the sym- 
pathy of the audience—I mean the jury—I am bound to succeed. 


(Jephthah enters witness-boz.) 


Frank : Where were you on the night of the murder ? 
Jephthah : In my chambers. 
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Frank (in the usual bullying tone): Nothing of the kind, you 
were in the neighbourhood of the prisoner’s house. (Sensativn.) 
You had money about you directly after the murder, where did 
you get it from ? 

Jephihah: My cash-box. 

Frank: know better, you took it from ths pocket of the murdered 
man. (Sensqtion.) Now look here,I put it to you straight, who 
killed Cock Robin—I mean Roberi ? 

Jepthah: The prisoner, of course. 

Frank: Nota bitofit (Bringing his hand down upon the table 
with a thump.) YOU DID! 


(Deep sensation, followed by vociferous applause, in whick the Judge 
and the prosecuting counsel join. Jephthah steps down, and with 
reckless folly remains in the Court. 


Frank: Gentlemen of the Jury, I appeal to you by all the Laws 
of Evidence, by that sense of justice which forbids that a witness 
shall be betrayed into making damaging admissions as to his own 
conduct, but insists that he shall be protected from the bluffing and 
bullying of hostile counsel—I appeal to you, I say, to acquit the un- 
happy woman, and to hang all the witnesses. 

Jury: We will. 

Judge: Gentlemen, in the words of my learned brother Stareleigh, 
you have heard the evidence ; if you deem the prisoner guilty say 
so, and if you don’t, say so. (Jury rub noses for a second.) 

Foreman: Not guilty ! 

Judge: This is not a theatre, but a Court of Justice, so take your 
time from me. (Thumping his desk.) Bravo! bravo! (All ap- 
plaud vociferously.) 

Mary (leaps from the dock and presses her face against the fourth 
wall of the Court. Frank and Little Mary do the same): Saved! 
Saved ! 

Frank : So this is “ A Woman’s Revenge ” ? 

Mary : It is. 

Frank: Why ? 

Mary : Goodness only knows. Ask the author. 


(Jephthah is led out to instant execution, and the curtain descends.) 
W.R.W. 
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To Charles H. Brookfield Esq. 








el } [R,—The perusal of the four “ studies of the artistic tempera- 

eX ment,” contained in your recently published volume 
yy entitled “ The Twilight of Love,” has quickened certain 
ideas, long lying dormant in my mind. Taken in con- 
junction with the storm of disapproval occasioned by Mr. 
Buchanan’s recent utterances in the “Idler,” on the 
deteriorating effects of the struggle for literary fame, the point of 
view you have chosen can hardly fail to be of interest to that already 
vast and daily increasing mass of people whose lives are passed in 
catering for the artistic needs of the public. I do not propose—here, 
at least—to deal at any great length with the merits of your little 
volume. Itisin every respect a praiseworthy production. It is written 
with a clarity and terseness of style which might be envied by a pro- 
fessional penman, and with a certainty of inside knowledge to 
which few professional penmen ever attain on any subject. It is 
obviously the work of an amateur, but of an amateur of great 
natural literary aptitude, and it is worth whole libraries full of 
the invertebrate and idealess trash which floods the fiction market. 
The living novelists who could improve upon it could be counted on 
the fingers of one hand. And it has a virtue to which few books of 
any kind—of fiction more especially—can lay claim. It is honest, 
the convictions it expresses and infers are really those of the writer : 
one feels the man behind the pen. It is an honest appraise- 
ment of the artistic temperament by a man who has proved his posses- 
sion of that temperament, and £0 viewed, it has the importance of a 
genuine human document. 

Your judgment of the artistic temperament will naturally pro- 
voke difference of opinion. The cynic—of whom there are many 
nowadays—will accept it with no demur, and much rejoicing. There 
are always plenty of people who find less pleasure in the light of the 
sun, than in the spots on his surface, who delight in the ignoble 
traits which drag great natures into some point of contact with their 
own little personalities, for whom the touch of nature which makes 
the whole world kin is always a touch of meanness and never one 
of splendour. The suffrage of that kind of animal is not particularly 
worth having. To the gentlemen who are never tired of proclaim- 
ing Art and Culture as the be-all and end-all of existence, the 
members of infinitesimal cliques who write sonnets to each other, 
and coddle their own and each others reputations in the news- 
papers, the book will be Anathema Maranatha. And there is no 
lack of them, either. The dilettante and the log-roller we have 
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always with us. To the man who, believing in the sanctity and 
beauty of art, believing, as surely ‘all intelligent men must, that 
without it, life would beavery barren and ignoble business, but 
recognising also—as all intelligent men must recognise—how small 
a part of life it is after all, your thesis will be one to be honestly 
examined and sadly accepted. You state your truth a little crudely, 
perhaps, but it remains a truth for all that. Taking one considera- 
tion with another, the artistic temperament is not a lofty one. We 
may say of it, in many of its aspects, what Oliver Wendell Holmes 
said of the calculative faculty, that it is a sort of detached lever 
movement which may be found ina mighty poor watch. It is not 
at all what the dilettante would have us believe it to be, the 
necessary concomitant and fine fleur of a noble temperament. It 
is not of its nature allied to generosity, or courage, or kindliness, 
and has very often indeed been possessed by people quite destitute 
of those and of others of the nobler characteristics. One would, of 
course, be flagrantly unjust and ungrateful to many of the world’s 
greatest intellectual benefactors in saying that it is necessarily in- 
compatible with those qualities, but of the two mis-statements the 
latter would be nearer the truth. It is asadly common experience 
to find artistic capacity associated with the meanest weaknesses of 
vanity, the pettiest forms of selfishness. Carlyle said once that the 
biographies of men of genius formed the saddest chapter in the great 
volume of human experience, not excepting the Newgate Calendar. 
He spoke of the privations and contumelies, which are too often the 
lot of the artist, bnt a quite ‘different meaning is readable into the 
words. There are passages in the lives of the most consummate 
and exquisite artists—Sterne, Voltaire, Shelley, de Musset, and 
many another, including Carlyle himself—from which we turn 
wounded and revolted, asking where the common qualities of good- 
ness may be found, since men of powers so infinitely superior to our 
own are so destitute of them. 
Perhaps, of all the forms of expression the artistic temperament 
may find, those which you and I have chosen—the stage and 
literature—are the most deteriorating to the moral fibre, the most 
certain destroyers of honesty of emotion. A man who passes the 
working hours of his life in the simulation of passion, has need of a 
very unusual fund of native reticence and modesty to keep his 
histrionics for the theatre, to see life as it is, and rid it of the false 
glamour of floats and limelight. I am not speaking of such ex- 
aggerated typesas Mr. Vincent Crummles and M. Delobelle. An 
actor may get very deeply saturated with the spirit of his profession, 
and yet stop short of regarding all existence as a theatre for the 
exhibition of emotional power. The poison works more subtly and 
insidiously in the great majority of cases nowadays, when the actor 
does not go about badged and ticketed, but dresses and behaves like 
an ordinary mortal. But the eternal and inherent drawbacks of his 
art cling to him still, the hunger for applause, the vanity of personal 
charm, the constant drain for professional purposes on the well- 
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springs of fecling and sentiment, which should be jealously con- 
served to freshen the life of every day. After all, this does not 
amount to saying much more than that the stage, like every other line 
of life, hasits disabilities. The practice of surgery certainly does not 
refine or strengthen the sentiment of pity. The profession of a 
barrister, who takes money indiscriminately and without inquiry for 
attacking or defending knavery or honesty, as fate may order, makes 
of certain types of men who pursue it mere intellectual prostitutes. 
But humane surgeons and honest barristers exist for all that, and 
many actors too withstand the deteriorating effects of their calling, 
and have no deeper flaws of character than those inherent in “the 
artistic temperament ” itself. That temperament may take forms of 
expression which restrain its worst traits from finding full expres- 
sion, as [ think is the case with music and painting, arts which may 
be practised and pursued in quiet, without the stimulants of applause 
and jealousy, inseparable from the actor’s art. Landscape painters 
in especial are a very kindly and gentle race in my experience, and 
so, generally, are musicians, in spite of the nervous irritability 
which frequently marks them. 

The disadvantages of the literary temperament were never, cer- 
tainly, so developed as they are to-day. Nobody who has not had 
some experience of the literary life can know or understand the 
deteriorating influences at work among those who earn their living 
at the point of the pen. The vast mass of uninstructed readers 
created by so-called “educational influences” has made the pursuit 
of literature in its higher sense the least remunerative business now 
practised. If an honest man would write his best he must possess 
one of two endowments, the compelling genius of a Balzac ur ua 
Dickens, or the indomitable courage which holds poverty, neglect, 
and oblivion as dust in the balance compared with the delight of 
creation and the joy of intellectual honesty. For years past press 
and public have screamed themselves hoarse in the praise of such 
ephemere as Hugh Conway and James Payn, while Richard Jeffreys 
and James Thomson died in poverty and despair, and George Mere- 
dith, the widest and acutest intelligence which ever lent itself to the 
production of pure fiction, has waited to old age for a crumb of 
popular recognition. Honesty, high purpose, devotion to truth and 
art for their own sakes, have been well nigh crushed out. Genius 
has been silenced in the roar of trinmphant mediocrity, and literary 
success to-day is in almost direct ratio with the vulgarity and incom- 
petence of the writer who secures it. Clap-trap advertisement anil 
scandalous puffery are the royal roads to success, and he who can 
persuade the greatest number of scribbling anonymuncule to dub him 
“ genius” receives the prize. What wonder that men of real value, 
men capable of good, if not of great, work, sicken of the hopeless 
contest with public stupidity, and descend into the dirty arena to 
scramble for the bastard laurels and solid pudding of literary popu- 
larity ? 

Such deteriorating influences as these may be, and very probably 
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are, merely transient. The real and lasting drawbacks to the pursuit 
of imaginative literature are, aw fond, very much akin to those of 
the actor’s profession, the constant pre-occupation of the means of 
expressing emotion in the most convincing fashion. I know it to be 
true of myself, and I believe it to be true of most writers of fiction, 
that human life, with all its infinite varieties of passion and sensa- 
tion, has become a mere panorama, a kaleidoscopic jumble of tints 
and figures, which it is my business not to love or to hate, but to 
describe. The most serious catastrophe to my dearest friend would 
not be an hour old before I should find myself making it the point 
or spoke of a story, turning it about, altering and arranging it, seek- 
ing the most telling fashion in which to present it to my readers. 
** How would it read ?” has grown to be my first thought regarding 
any accident, happy or otherwise, just as the actor's first question 
is, “ How will it act?” Zola, amassing the documents from which 
he realised the death of Coupeau in the Hopital St. Anne, and Bern- 
hardt, studying the contortions of a dying maniac to reproduce them 
on the boards of the Francais, meet on common ground, and illustrate 
the unhumanising influence of all arts which have for their aim the 
reproduction of human emotion. Unhumanising to the artist per- 
sonally they must needs be in greater or less degree. That the 
powers thus gained act for good upon the readers of books and the 
spectators of dramas is the unique and triumphant defence of writer 
and actor alike. 
Believe me, Sir, yours admiringly, 

THE CANDID FRIEND. 
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“¢ Aftermath.” ”* 


[THE RIGHTS OF REPRESENTATION ARE RESERVED.] 





Scene.—Mr. Mayne's Library. 

Door is open into dining-rvom, where’ the butler is clearing away 
dinner. Mr. and Mrs. Mayne are sitting over fire, she with hand 
laid over her knees. They are roasting chestnuts and 
drinking claret. They laugh as the curtain rises. 

Mrs. M.: What a baby you are, Joe. 

Mr. M.: What a baby you are, how can you expect your husband 
to remember his age, and his dignity, and his grown-up son, and his 
business worries when you will. look just like the yirl you were 
when I first met you at Mayneham. 

Mrs. M.: I’m growing old, quite old. 

Mr. M.: You are the youngest woman I know, and you are a 
girl in spite of your years—why you know no more of the world 
than a baby. 

Mrs. M.: You speak as if it were so clever not to know the world. 

Mr. M.: Soitis. It takes genius,a woman’s genius. No man is 
clever enough to avoid knowing it ; I haven’t been. Where is Phil ? 

Mrs. M.: I don’t know. I haven’t seen him since breakfast time. 

Mr. M.: He might have had the civility to let us know he wasn’t 
coming back to dinner. The young men of the present day have 
no manners. 

Mrs. M.: Nonsense, Joe, you don’t want him to think of his 
hume as a school or a prison ; he will tell us where he has been when 
he comes in. 

Mr. M.: Perhaps. Well, I don’t mind a little holiday now and then 
from the duty of setting a good example. If Phil had been here we 
should have finished our desert at the dinner table, and then gone 
upstairs like sober, well-behaved people. We should not have sat 
here burning our toes and blackening our fingers over the fire. Have 
another ? 

Mrs. M.: Thanks! Ah, it’s too hot. It wouldn’t have hurt Phil 
to see his parents amusing themselves. 

Mr. M.: Oh, yes, it would. Young people should never see their 
elders in deshabille, either of mental or physical. You can’t say I 
have failed to set a good example to Phil. 

Mrs. M.: Well, you can’t say he hasn’t followed it. 

Mr. M. (laughs indulgently) : Ah, boys will be boys. 








* The first performance was given at the Ladbroke Hall on June 22nd, with the 
following cast :— 


Mr. Mayne, M P. +. Mr. J. R. CRAUFORD. Smith .. .. .. .. Mr. PRecy BUCKLER. 
Philip .. .. .. «. Mr. VU. BARNKTT, Mrs.Mayne.. .. 
Steading .. .. .. Mrs. C. Wann. : 


+ Miss A. LyunaM, 
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MRS, PATRICK CAMPBELL AND MR. GEORGE ALEXANDER 


IN ‘*‘ THE SECOND Mrs. TANQUERAY.” 


“*If we promise each other to forget—to forget— 
we are bound to be happy.”’ 
Act I. ‘*‘THE SECOND MRS. TANQUERAY.” 
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Mrs. M.: But Phil is a good boy. 

Mr. M.: Of course you think so. 

Mrs. M.: Don’t you ? 

Mr. M.: Lhope he is. I hope he will be. Iam very anxious 
about him. I don’t think him such a saint as you do. You see! 
was young myself once, and I know what young men are. 

Mrs. M.: I am sure you were good. 

Mr. M.: 1 was aa good as the rest. 

Mrs. M.: You were better, much better. Haven’t I lived with 
you twenty-two years; don’t I know you. I wish I had known you 
when you were a boy. You must have been such a dear, nice boy. 

Mr. M.: When I was a boy you were a baby. 

Mrs. M.: That’s what I don’t like. I grudge all the years when 
I didn’t know you. I'd like to have been with you all your life. 

Mr. M.: I’m not so sure you would. 

Mrs. M.: Why not? 

Mr. M. (affectionately): My dear child. 

Mrs. M.: What does that mean ? 

Mr. M.: There is nothing in the world quite so good as a good 
woman. 1 

Mrs. M.: A good man is as good. 
Mr. M.: Find him. 
Mrs. M.: Phil. 








(Enter Smith.) 


Smith: A person of the name of Steading wishes to see you, sir. 

Mr. M.: Steading! (Jo Mrs. M.) Whois a person of the name 
of Steading, Mary ? 

Mrs. M.: I don’t know. I seem to remember the name. 

Mr. M.: What is he like, Smith ? 

Smith: A workman, sir ; he seems in trouble. 

Mr. M.: People in trouble are such a nuisance. 

Mrs. M.: Don’t libel yourself, dear. You know you always help 
people who are in trouble ; see him dear and find out what he wants. 

Mr. M. (to Smith): Send him in in five minutes. (Hzrii Smith. 
Make yourself presentable, Mary. Workmen come under the same 
category as children, they mustn’t see us in deshabille either, or they 
won’t respect us. (Urs. VM. has removed her handkerchief from her 
knees, wipes her lips and fingers, rises and looks in the glass.) 
That’s all right. Whata nuisance it is, I wanted some more nuts. 
Nuts are much pleasanter than, philanthropy. Why should we help - 
this Steading ? 

Mrs. M.: Because we are so happy. 

Mr. M.: Nonsense, you deserve to be happy because you are so 
good, and I deserve to be happy because I had the good sense to 
marry you. I fancy I remember Phil speaking of someone called 
Steading. | 

Mrs. M.: Joe, I remember now, he’s a protégé of Phil’s—-the { 
railway porter who did him some little service. 
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Mr. M.: Caught him when he was getting out of a railway car- 
riage that had started, contrary to the Company’s regulations. I 
remember all about it now. Phil wouldn’t tell you for fear it should 
make you nervous. 

Mrs. M.: The man saved Phil when he was in danger. Oh, you 
must see what he wants at once. 

Mr. M.: Phil paid him well for it. I dare say he has been pay- 
ing for it ever since. 

Mrs. M.: You must give him what he wants. 

Mr. M.: Yes, unless I find he has been spongiug on Phil on the 
strength of a trifling service. Here he comes. 


(Enter Steading ; his manner is good and respectful, but determined). 


Mr. M. (rising) : You want to see me, I hear. 

Steading : Well, yes, sir. 

Mr. M.: There is something I can do for you ? 

Steading: I don’t know, sir. I wanted to speak to you. (Hes/- 
tates and glances uneasily at Mrs. Mayne.) 

Mr. M. (pleasantly): Yes? Well, my man, what is it ? 


(Steading still hesitates and looks at Mrs. Mayne). 


Mrs. M.: It is something about my son ? 

Steading: Well, yes, lady, something of the sort, 1 wanted to 
speak to your gentleman here. 

Mis. M. (seizing her husband's hand, with little cry): Joseph, tell 
him to speak at once. I will not go. 

Steading : Oh, it aint what you think, lady, it aint an accident. 
He aint hurt nor nothing, it aint so bad as that—for you that is, but 
its worse for us. I'd like toa spared a woman—lady I mean—but 
there’s another woman in it as aint been spared. It’s about my 
daughter I’ve got to speak, my daughter un’ yourson. I want to 
mow where they are. I want to know what's going to be done 
ubout ’er ? 

Mrs. M.: Your daughter and my son, oh! (Shrinking against 
her husband.) I don’t believe it! I don’t believe it! 

Steading: That’s what my missis said. That’s what she said 
when the neighbours said as ’er girl ’ad gone off with « gentleman. 
I don’t believe it, she says, and she burst out crying just as you 
might, lady, if it was your daughter instead of your son. Of course 
it comes worse when it’s a daughter. 

Mr. M. (aside) : This isa pleasant thing fora father to hear. Ifthe 
man were only bullying and blackmailing ! but Iam afraid he is not. 
(Aloud.) You are making a most serious charge. 

Steading : 1 wouldn’t make it without reason; no, not without 
good reason. I’m taking no liberty, it’s my business to speak about 
my girl, but I’m speaking you fair and respectful. (Looking at Mrs. 
Mayne.) ’Er mother’s a good woman, too, ’er mother’s ’arf heart- 
broke. 


Mr. M. (aside): Pitying my wife—a common workman—lI’m dis- 
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gusted with Phil. (Zo her softly.) My dear, pray command your- 
self. (Alowd.) You must not expect us to believe your bare word, 
my man. 

Steading : I should think a man’s word might be believed when it 
goes against his own child, but there’s more than my word. Your 
son knew ’is way to our ’ouse well enough. ’e come often, friendly 
like, to see ow we was getting on; I thought nothing of it. I 
respected ’im, an’ my girl ’ad a good mother, she aint gone wrong 
for want of example. We've been respectable, my missus an’ me; 
ask them as knows us. It aint as if there was none to speak for us, 
an’ there’s more than one says as ow young Mr. Mayne was waiting 
for my gal an’ saw ’er come and saw both of ’em go away to- 
gether. 

(Mr. and Mrs. Mayne exchange glances, evidently convinced.) 


Mr. M. (with effort) : You must not expect me to believe all this- 
until my son has had an opportunity of defending himself. 

Steading : That’s fair enough, I didn’t ’urry to believe what they 
said agin my girl. Let’s ope it aint true, but I aint got much ’ope. 

Mrs. M. (impetuously) : If it is true, he must marry her. 


(The men look at her in astonishment. Mr. Mayne gives an angry 
exclamation and turns to Steading.) 


Mr. M.: You see yourself that such a course as that is out of the 
question. 

Steading (more cheerfully): Tdon’t know asI do. I didn’t make 
bold to say as much myself, but if the lady says it, the lady’s right. 
I don’t wish no harm to young Mr. Mayne, I respected ’im, ’e’s done 
me many a good turn, an’ my missus—she thinks a lot of’im. I 
won't say as l’d marry a girl as done what’s she done, myself, but 
still, as e’s led ’er away ’e don’t deserve no better. 

Mr. M.: We're sure of nothing yet. 

Steading (with more excitement): Except that the girl’s gone, ex- 
cept that the neighbours saw ’er go with your young gentleman, 
except that ’er mother’s ’arf ’artbroke over it. (Zo Mrs. Mayne.) I 
ask you to ’old to your word, lady. I promised my missus I’d bring 
the girl back, but what use ’ud that be? ’Owed she old up ’er ’ead 
agin ’mongst those as knows er? I was for bein’ ’ard on the girl 
myself at first. Let ’er go, I says, as she’s gone, but ’er mother was 
’arf mad about it. If your gentleman there could see’er,’e’d say as 
you say. She’s a good woman, too; one of your own people, at least 
your husband’s, it’s all the same. 

Mr. M.: Is your wifea Mayneham woman, then. (Aside) That’s 
bad, from the old home, that I haven’t seen since I was a boy. 

Steading : She come from Maynehanm, sir, she come to London tc 
service an’ I met ’er an married ’er, an’ weve never ’ad a trouble 
not to speak of these twenty years an’ more, an’ now—but it’s no use 
talking, what’s to be done about my Josephyne ? 


(The door of the dining-room, which is still ajar, swings open 
Philip stands in the door hesitating and looking at the others.) 
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Mr. M. (sternly): Come in, Phil, this concerns you. 

Mrs. M.: Phil, tell us it is not trne. 

Steading (with disappointment) : e’ can’t, you see ’e can’t. 

Mr. M.: Do you know what it is all about, Philip? Do you un- 
Jerstand that this man is bringing a very serious charge against you ? 

Phil: I can’t discuss it in a crowd. 

Mrs. M.: Oh, Phil ! 

Steading (looking at her with respectful sympathy): It’s me ’e 
means, not you lady, I'll wait in the ’all. You said you’d see my 
girl righted, you won’t go back from your word. It'll be easier for 
the young gentleman to speak to youalone. I don’t want to be ’ard on 
anyone, least of all ona young gentleman as ’as ’elped me more than 
once, and come to see my wife when she was sick, but I wants to 
see my girl righted, that’s all. 


(Mistaking the door, Steading goes into dining-room.) 


Mr. M. (with angry reproach): What complaint can you bring 
against me or your mother, haven’t we worked for you, denied our- 
selves for you, refused you nothing we could give you? Could you 
not have spared us this disgrace ; have all our example and training 
gone for nothing ? I hoped you would deny this odious charge, but 
you do not. 

Phil: No! (He pauses.) I don’t think it was wise to send 
Steading vut of the room alone. Would you go to him, mother, 
and keep him quiet ; we don’t want more scandal than is necessary, 
do we? Stay with him while I speak with my father. There 
must be some arrangement. Oh, please go, mother. 

Mrs. M.: Oh, Phil—Phil! (Goes into dining-room crying.) 


(A pause—Mr. Mayne looks angrily after his wife and then at his 
86N.) 


Mr. M.: Well? (Phildoesnot answer.) Well, this is a nice state 
of things. (Less reproachfully but with more irritation.) This is 
a nice state of things, I say. There’s your mother and that man 
lamenting together. Together do you hear? She says you must 
marry the girl—it would serve you right if I said so too. I’m 
amazed at you, Phil, a young fellow who has had every chance to 
go and get himself into a mess like this. 

(Phil leas against mantlenpiece with his face from his father.) 

Mr. M. (impatiently): Can’t you speak? Don’t stand lounging 
there as if you had dons nothing disgraceful. I’d rather have you 
lie about it--that would show some shame at least. Do you care 
nothing for my feelings, c- your mother’s ? 

Phil (without turning his face): Wait one moment. It’s such a 
shocking thing for me to have to speak to you about, it’s too horrible 
to put into words. 

Mr. M. (softened): Well, well, I don’t want to be hard on you, 
young men will be young men, but there are limits; you should not 
have brought trouble to a respectable family. Goodness knows, 
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there are men enough who—I should not have said anything if—there 
you know what I mean. I was young myself once, and I can make 
allowances. 

Phil (desperately) : Don’t—stop there—I know it. That’s what’s 
so awful. Didn’t you hear what he said as I was coming into the 
room ; a woman from your own place, and then married Steading. 
I knew it all the while. I found out about it when she was ill— 
she had letters of yours. The daughter doesn’t know. She isn’ta 
good girl; what can you expect? Did yon notice she was called 
after you? It was not I whom she expected to meet that night, but 
I found out what she meant to do, and so[I tried to save her. I 
think I have for the present. Now we have to save that poor fellow’s 
belief in his wife, and my mother’s belief in you. I hope my 
mother will believe me without an explanation, because we can’t 
give her any explanation. It is all very painful. I don’t knowif I 
have made it clear, but I have been more careful of my sister than 
you of your daughter. That’s all. 


P< 


“To ©The Amazons. ” 


NORA VYNNE. 





JULY 8TH, 1893. 





,) & AREWELL! Defeat is ours, we yield, 
They ring the curtain down ; 
Smiling they vanish from the field, 
These warriors of renown, 
Bearing, for spoils of dainty toils, 
A conquered London town. 





Ladies, your namesakes, rude and rough, 
Joyed in the trumpet’s blare, 

Where the hroad spear drank blood enough, 
The shaft sang through the air ; 

But with the charms of other arms 
You conquer—in Sloane Square. 


And we shall find, when you are past 
Far from your summer wars, 

That you, who never javelin cast, 
Who flashed no scimitars, 

Smote with a lance that leaves, perchance, 
Stranger and sadder scars. 

ARTHUR COCHRANE. 
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Six Phases in the Life of Moliere. 





PHASE THE FIRST. 
“FROM BIRTH TO MANHOOD.” 





en ¥N January 15th, 1662, there were great rejoicings at the 
oe) 6=esign of “ The Swans,” at the corner of the Rue des Vielles 
Etuvés abutting on the time honoured Rue St. Honoré, in 
the good city of Paris. On that day, in that year, a man 
child was born to Jean Poquelin, proprietor of the house 
t aforesaid, and to Marie, his wife, née de Cressé. 

Monsieur Poquelin was “a wise man, and what is more, an officer ” 
(was ]e not valet de chambre tapissier to the most Christian King ?) 
“and what is more,” as we have already seen, “a householder,” and 
he alu carried on business in a large way as an upholsterer. 

Although engaged in trade, he was connected with nobility, inas- 
much as several of the worthy vupholsterer’s forbears had 
been judges, consuls, and conscript fathers of the city, entitled to all 
the rights and privileges of nobility. In proof whereof to this day 
there may be seen amongst the MSS. in the National Library a 
document dated January 8th, 1568, and signed “ Baptiste Poquelin, 
Nobleman, and Merchant of Paris.” 

Although Madame Poquelin was also connected on the father’s 
side with the upholstery business, it is evident from the prefix de 
that the Cressés also either belonged, or pretended to belong, to the 
upper ten. However that may be, the paternal de Cressé must have 
been a warm man, inasmuch as undoubtedly his daughter brought 
a very handsome dowry with her. Baby had dropped his lines in 
pleasant places, inheriting on the one side his father’s business, which 
was large and flourishing, together with the appointment of valet 
de chambre tapissier to the King’s Most Excellent Majesty ; and on 
the other, his mother’s dowry, which he was entitled to receive upon 
coming of age. At the proper time, the child was christened Jean 
Baptiste, and Jean Baptiste Poquelin he remained until he had 
reached his majority. Unhappily his mother’s death took place 
when he was ten years old. 

The elder Poquelin destined his son for the position which he 
himself occupied. The boy was accordingly brought up in the 
paternal shop, and at fourteen years of age was so far advanced 
in his education as to be qualified to keep the accounts of the firm. 
He had, however, little love for this prosaic life, and fortunately 
for him and for the world his grandfather had not only a 
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penchant for the drama, but early indoctrinated the lad with his own 
tastes by taking him to see the play, which then, as now, was the 
most popular amusement of the pleasure-loving Parisians. The 
players made a most vivid impression upon the boy’s mind, and 
every succeeding performance made him more sad and discontented, 
and more averse to following his father’s trade. 

“Do you wish to make a player of the boy ?” angrily inquired 
Papa Poquelin of the grandsire. 

“‘T only wish he were as good a player as Bellerose,” replied the 
old man. 

(This Bellerose was one of the most popular comedians of the 
period, and not only the spoiled child of the public, but the especial pet 
of the great Cardinal Richelieu, who, at a later period (1644), pre- 
sented him with a magnificent costume in which to act “Le Menteur” 
of Corneille). 

Whether the old man’s words had an immediate influence on the 
lad’s mind or not it is difficult to say. Certain it is, however, that 
his aversion to trade continued to increase until it became at length 
so insurmountabie that he was sent to the Jesuits’ College, at Cler- 
mont, for five years, where he went through the regular curriculum, 
including classics, rhetoric, and philosophy, which he studied under 
the famous Gaussendy. While at Clermont the young student 
formed several connections which exerted important influences upon 
his after life. Amongst his schoolfellows were the Prince de Conti 
{brother of the great Condé), Bernier, the traveller (in after years 
friend of the Emperor Aurungzebe), Chappelle, the poet Hesnault, 
and the hot-headed Cyrano de Bergerac. 

Upon leaving college at nineteen years of age, Jean Baptiste went 
to study for the bar, and took his advocate’s degree. Although the 
elder Poquelin had yielded reluctant assent to his son’s abandoning 
the honest trade of his fathers, on one subject he remained inflexible. 
He was resolved that the lucrative post of valet de chambre tapissier 
should not pass out of the family. 

The King’s valets were constantly brought in immediate and 
personal contact with the King, and doubtless Poquelin pere thought 
that the son’s handsome person, his distinguished manners, and his 
scholastic acquirements, would stand him in good stead, and con- 
duce to his further advancement at Court. Anyhow, Jean Baptiste 
was interrupted in his legal studies by a peremptory mandate from 
his father, ordering him to attend upon Louis XIII. during his 
Majesty’s progress to Narbonne, where the budding courtier was 
actually an eye-witness to the conspiracy of Cing Mars and De Thou, 
and its tragic termination. 

The office of valet de chambre even to a King may not appear to 
us a very dignified vocation, but “other times, other manners,” and 
at that period the post was coveted by gentlemen and even nobles 
of the highest distinction. 

Presumably, young Poquelin did not find it a congenial occupation, 
nasmuch as upon attaining his majority and succeeding to the 
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inheritance which came to him from his mother, he relinquished it, 
together with all share in the business of Poquelin e¢ fils. Fortu- 
nately for the firm, he left brothers behind him to step into his shoes, 
but of them and their belongings we have no record. 

About the middle of 1643, a young gallant, splendid in peruke 
and gold-laced coat, ruffles, ribbons, and rapier, became a conspicuous 
personage amongst the flaneurs of Paris. “ In person, this gentleman 
was neither too stout nor too thin. As to height, he was rather 
above than below the middle-size, his carriage was noble, and his leg 
finely formed. He had a serious air, and walked gravely. His 
complexion was dark, his nose and mouth were rather large, and his 
lips a little thick. His eye-brows were very black, and the changes 
of his physiognomy incessant; as to character, he was gentle, kind 
and gracious.” The “kind and gracious” youth was to be found 
nightly at one of the playhouses, or at the ltalian booths in the vicinity 
of the Pont Neuf, admiring the pretty play actresses or, perchance, 
being admired by them. In these delectable places of resort he be- 
came hail fellow, well met, with a host of youthful rufflers of quality 
all more or less boon companions, and sworn brothers to the players. 

This airy young coxcomb, dangling his clouded cane, twirling his 
moustache, sporting his enamelled snuff-box, and flourishing his 
cambric handkerchief, was Jean Baptiste Poquelin, presently to be 
known by another name—a name destined to mark an epoch in the 
dramatic literature of France. 

JOHN COLEMAN. 


(To be continued.) 
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Plays of the Month. 





“THE TAMING OF THE SHREW.” 


A comely, in five acts, by WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 
Revived at the opening of Daly’s Theatre on Tuesday evening, June 27th, 1893. 


Characters in the Induction. 





AlLord.. .. .. ..” Mr. JoHN Cralc. First Player .. .. Mr. H. GRESHAM. 
Christopher Sly... ... Mr. WILLIAM GILBERT. Second Player .. .. Mr. WM. SAMPSON. 
Huntsmen Messrs. WHARNOOCK, A Page «+ «+ «+ Mr. GEORGE LESoIR. 
mY DUVAL, HICKMAN, &c. The Hostess.. .. .. Miss A. STERLING. 
Characters in the Play. 
Baptista -. «+ «+ Mr. HENnY LORAINE. Biondello .. .. .. Mr. EDWARD WILKS. 
Vincentio .. .. .. Mr. T. BRIDGLAND. Grumio.. .. .. .. Mr.Jamks LkwIs. 
A Pedant .. .. .. Mr. WM. SAMPSON. A Tailor -. «+ «- Mr. H. Bosworru. 
Lucentio .. .. .. Mr. CkESTON CLARKE. Bianca. . +. «+ «+» Miss FRANCES KOss. 
Petruchio .. .. .. Mr. GEORGE CLARKE. Curtis .. .. .. .. Mrs.G. H. GILBERT. 
Gremio... .. .. .. Mr. C. LECLERCQ. A Widow... .. .. Miss LUCIR CELESTE. 
Hortensio .. .. .. Mr. SIDNEY HERBERY. Katherine .. .. .. Miss ADA REHAN. 


Tranio .. .. .. .. Mr. H.GRESHAM. 


Nowhere as on the stage should that old saying apply about look- 
ing a gift-horse in the mouth. Now, Miss Ada Rehan’s Katherine 
the Curst is nothing if not a horse of this colour. For Kates, flam- 
ing furious jades, we no more expect of gracious leading ladies than 
grapes of thorns or figs of thistles, Captain Coddinglons of Mr. 
Irving, or Friar Tucks of Mr. Tree. The Shrew is, so to speak, a free- 
will offering, a pure piece of generosity, and as such should escape 
the ordeal of microscopical examination. But for this fact there 
would be much to say about “ flats” left unjoined, and the unreality 
of the reformation of a woman—through a few hours jogging on a 
pillion, and a day or two cf bread and water diet—in whom the 
habits of a self-indulgent tyrant have become second nature. Here, 
of course, one would join issue with Shakspeare as well as Miss 
Rehan, and a long indictment would inevitably follow of the whole 
dull entertainment, for which the dramatist’s only valid excuse would 
be that it was designed for a drunken tinker’s mystification. But 
Kate and comedy alike are the sumptuous gift-horse of Mr. Daly and 
Miss Rehan, and severe strictures would be out of place. The character 
being one which here and in America is closely associated with the 
actress’s fame, it was fitting that as Kate she should—after having 
recited with obvious feeling some amiable introductory verses by 
Mr. Clement Scott—sprinkle as it were the champagne of her ex- 
hilarating spirit over a)l who took part in the launch of Mr.. Daly’s 
beautiful brand-new ship. And gloriously was her share of the 
work performed. It is her splendid battle for mastery that people 
go to see—the undaunted fighter in her that they love. Here is the 
one touch of nature that makes this world of Padua and our world of 
London kin. This reconciles us to the silly secondary plot, the 
repellent view that a wife should live in slavish subjection to her 
husband, and aJl the manifest absurdity of Katherine’s Lridal-night 
conversation. While the fight continues just so long does the fun 
last, and not an instant longer. With the final sounding smack of the 
bride’s hand upon Petruchio’s cheek, the last real hearty cheer goes up, 
and thenceforward the interest dwindles and flags. Directly one of the 
combatants hoists the signal of a yielding mood, joy leaves us, and 
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we are but half-heartedly in favour of the bewitchingly submissive 
vanquished. A lame and impotent conclusion Miss Rehan does her 
utmost to avoid. Her superb tigress fury of the opening is not more 
perfect than her lovable gentleness at the close. But the women she 
shows us are separate and distinct, and when face to face with 
Katherine the Converted we merely know that we are there. How 
we got there is as far beyond description as the way to the heart of 
the maze at Hampton Court. Next to Miss Rehan’s unsurpassable 
comedy comes Mr. George Clarke’s. The successor to Mr. John 
Drew has his work cut out for him, but Mr. Clarke shirks nothing 
—except his illustrious predecessor’s reading. To the new comer 
Petruchio is no humourist with a twinkling eye. “The Taming of 
the Shrew” is less a piquant joke than a piece of serious, solemn, 
sober business. He is solider than his fore-runner both in body and 
mind. Less the dare-devil seeking adventure than a masterful man 
in search of conquest. On some grounds the weightier tigress-tamer 
is to be preferred, and certainly on the score of elocution, excellent 
as was Mr. Drew’s delivery. Would that Mr. Charles Leclercq and 
Mr. James Lewis—a quaint and diverting Grwmio—would look to 
their infirmities in this direction! Mr. Gilbert, an original actor of 
the driest humour, is again in the company, and resumes the part of 
the scrubby shock-headed tinker. A raven-haired beauty, and aself- 
conscious one, Miss Frances Ross, plays Bianca ; andason of Mr. 
J. 8. Clarke—the Bob Acres and Wellington de Boots of everlasting 
renown—makes a gallant and handsome hero, albeit a little deficient 
in girth and inches. Again the chief regret is that Curtis may not 
be written up for Mrs. Gilbert, than whom there is no finer artist on 
the stage, and that for Miss Rehan’s sake the play cannot by patch- 


ing, piecing, and perfecting be made a worthier vehicle for her 
matchless art. 


“A WOMAN’S REVENGE.” . 


A new and original drama, in four acts, by HENRY PETTITT. 
First produced at the Adelphi Theatre on Saturday evening, July 1st, 1893. 


Frank Drummond .. Mr. CHAS. WARNER, Martin Doyle -.» Mr. ARTHUR LEIGH. 
Jephtha Grimwade .. Mr. C. CARTWRIGHT. Clerk of Arraigns .. Mr. WM. YOUNGE. 
Dick Chilton .. .. Mr. A. WILLIAMS, Usher of the Court .. Mr. HARWOOD COOPER. 
John Overstone.. .. Mr. JOHN CARTER. Mary Lonsdale .. .. Miss E. ROBINS. 
— hp cee el -» Mr. H. FLEMMING. oe — ss Miss FANNY BRouGH. 
ir John Blackloc alias abel Wentwort -- Miss G. KINGSTON, 
Mb. 60 be oe ite: } Mr. RUDGE HARDING. Maggie Westwood .. Miss F. L. FORSTER. 
Mr. Justice Earle .. Mr. HOWARD RUSSELL, Little Mary.. .. .. Miss EMPsSIE BOWMAN. 


“ Give me a good murder ; oneas puzzles judge and jury and well- 
nigh gets the wrong man hanged.” Such were the sentiments of the 
pious and bow-legged Mr. Binks in the “Silver King.” Now Mr. 
Binks was only a parish clerk, but he had his head screwed on the 
right way. “The Psalms is one thing; and the Daily Telegraph 
is another,” was one of his sage reflections which establish this fact. 
And in speaking for himself he spoke for the compact majority as 
well. We all like a good murder case. Murder sells nine-tenths of 
the literature and journalism that floods the land. Without murder, 
where wouid the most distinguished ornaments of the intellectual 
circle be. I doubt—terrible thought—whether even the erudite 
“ Spectator ’—scorner of melodrama—would have the opportunity to 
spectate but for the popularity of spicy murders. Hence it may be 
imagined how but for these fearsome foundations we might. be 
deprived of vast ennobling towers of learning piercing to the Stars. 
Obviously, the paths of inclination and duty are for once not 
parallel, and Mr. Pettitt in providing in his new play just the sort of 
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murder Mr. Binks particularly favoured, was merely giving us an 
extra chance of doing our duty and enjoying ourselves thoroughly 
into the bargain. As the needle to the pole, melodrama travels 
inevitably towards sensation. It may be sensation of this kind, or 
that—mechanical, as in the shipwreck in “ The Lights of Home” or 
the intermittent whirlpool in “Strathlogan”; physical, as in the 
thrilling encounter between the giant and the cripple in “ The Two 
Orphans,” or the death of Claude Frollo in “ Notre Dame”; moral, 
as in the right-about-face of Consul Bernick or “ Doll’s House” Nora 
—but sensation there must be. Mr. Pettitt with characteristic 
generosity gives us on this occasion a double measure—one physical, 
one intellectual—and his way of preparing us for each is strictly 
according to Cocker. He marries Miss Robins and Mr. Warner, to the 
discomfiture of Mr. Flemming and Mr. Cartwright, and then manages 
by the aid of the crafty Miss Kingston, who had once a hold upon Mr. 
Warner’s unsuspecting heart, to build up a suspicious-looking house 
of cards—or rather forged billets dowx—which effectually parts 
husband and wife. Each being only too ready to think ill of the 
other, Mr. Warner believes a preposterous story of his wife’s elopement 
with Mr. Flemming, immediately after Miss Robins’ flight from the 
husband she on scarcely less flimsy grounds considers faithless. 
Long years elapse, during which the villains, having no one else 
to swindle, goin for robbing one another. Mr. Flemming leaves 
Mr. Cartwright to starve—a gratuitous piece of folly against which 
the latter gentleman’s sinister smile and cruel voice ought to have 
been sufficient warning. This, like most follies, has, in Dr. Rank’s 
phrase, “to be paid for.” The fleeced wolf tracks the fleecer to Miss 
Robins’ lonely retreat, and there, after a thrilling struggle, rendered 
more thrilling by deafening claps of thunder and blinding fiashes 
of lightning, shoots him. That is sensation the first. On its heels 
comes sensation the second. The wife on circumstantial evidence is 
accused of Mr. Flemming’s murder, and her husband, now convinced 
that he has misjudged her from the first, and being a leading light of 
the criminal bar, conducts her defence. The Old Bailey is depicted in 
all its grimness and vulgarity. The body of the court is thronged 
with witnesses and the junior bar. The public strains over the gallery 
balustrade. Everything is there that ought to be—with the unac- 
countable exception that there is no comic witness, and no applause in 
court for the judge to severely rebuke. Mr. Cartwright, artistically ill 
at ease, sullenly defiant, and guiltily haggard and pale, completely 
gives himself away in cross-examination by Mr. Warner, and after an 
eloquent address to the jury by that extraordinary mixture of legal 
astuteness and incredible purblindness, the twelve gentlemen in- 
stantaneously acquit Miss Robins and the curtain falls. Up to the 
fourth act the play is anyone’s. Its acceptance so far is due entirely 
to the fight and murder and atmospheric accessories. The last act 
is, however, Mr. Pettitt’s own, and very excellent fun it allis. This 
one scene of the court and full-dress trial carries the play, and 
thoroughly amuses all whom it does not profoundly move and 
excite. A glance at the cast is better than any description of the 
acting. In every case it is more swo—with the important addition 
that the mos is in each instance unusually good. Mr. Warner in 
particular is admirable, immensely vigorous, intense, yet restrained ; 
and Miss Brough and Mr. Williams, as an impecunious couple with 
illimitable visions of each other’s fortune, were supremely comical 
in the one scene allotted them. 
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“THE HUNCHBACK.” 


A play, in five acts, by SHERIDAN KNOWLES. 
Revived at Daly’s Theatre on Tuesday evening. July 11th, 1893. 


Lord Tinsel... .. .. Mr. SIDNKY HERRERT. Fathom -» Mr. WM. GILBERT. 

Sir Thomas Clifford... Mr. A. BOURCHIER. Thomas -. Mr. WM. SAMPSON. 
Master Walter .. .. Mr. GEORG CLARKE, Simpson .. Mr. LLOy» DACBIGNY. 
Master Heartwell .. Mr. THOS. BRIDGLAND. Stephen .» Mr. RANKIN DUVAL. 
Master Wilford... .. Mr. JOHN CralG. Landlord . Mr. Gro. WHARNOCK. 
Modus .. .. .. .. Mr. CRESTON CLARKE. Helen -» Miss IsaBaL IRVING. 
Gaylove aa ae Mr. H. BosworTH. Julia . Miss ADA KKHAN, 


Homer nodded, so why not Mr. Daly! Only if there must now 
and then be a relaxation of the strictest vigilance it were better if 
the nod were of the Lord Burleigh kind and meant something 
startling. Sheridan Knowles’s comedy is a nod of the emptiest sort, 
meaning merely a momentary aberration. For this is London, 1893, 
and there is a great movement on foot for dragging, coaxing, kicking, 
shoving, or by any other means getting the drama out of the slough 
in which it has been too long content to wallow, and at one theatre 
a great tragedy of modern life takes people by the throat, and at 
another they sit beneath the spell alternately of Tennyson and 
Shakespeare, and at several others nice points of conduct and of 
honour are being nightly put with pregnant wit and notable dramatic 
force, and everywhere are signs that the play that is not alive is 
only for the drones, the dregs. In such a world, ‘The Hunchback ” 
can fill but an ignoble place. One scene in it, the scene of Julia’s 
temptation, stiff-necked pride, and ultimate very proper preference 
of lover before husband, may pass as human. The rest is fudge and 
fustian, scarce worth the hearing once, even from motives of 
curiosity, inspired either by the (Charles) Kembles’ ravings over the 
piece that restored the fortunes of their house, or the less excusable 
admiration of critics who should have known chaff from wheat and 
sawdust from flesh and blood. Nor was this nod of Mr. Daly’s over 
the play alone. That began it. The first gentle sidelong droop is 
to be set down to the comedy. But the heavy drop and dislocating 
jerk—that came with the burial in Julia of Miss Rehan. Not that 
Miss Rehan cannot, does not, play the part. Mr. Irving played 
Jingle pertectly. The original and infinitely truest Private Secre- 
tary was Mr. Tree. But caricature, whether by Dickens or Von 
Moser, is not worthy work for great imaginative actors. Neither is 
Juha fit employment for an actress like Miss Rehan. Her genius is 
the genius of gusto in acting. Figure, face, and bearing breathe 
something decisive, alert, aud strong. It is not that in comedy her 
foot is on her native heath and her name's MacGregor, whilst in 
emotional ordeals we as yet scarce recognise her. For the acting 
was all it could be, and a finer picture of a woman torn hither and 
thither by affection and resolve, and gradually reaching the condition 
of one distraught, there could not be. Not the actress but the part 
was utterly at fault. Julia is anything, nothing—the sport of the 
winds—and, for so flighty a creature, Miss Rehan’s personality is too 
deep, too rich, too strong. To lavish power and resource like hers 
on such a miserable puppet as this wire-pulled doll of Sheridan 
Knowles is to drain heart and head in the vain hope of giving 
buman attributes to a machine. And Mr. Daly’s nod means the 
sheer waste of exactly so much inestimable genius spent in the en- 
deavour. Mr. Clarke’s study of the Hunchback was, like everything 
he does, entirely admirable. Picturesque, sonorous, dignified, he 
did all that anyone could do, and, supreme test of an actor’s skill, 
never became wearisome in a laboured and tiresome part. Mr. 
Bourchier, a little ill at ease over his romantic old-style-engraving 
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attitudes, and still rather thin in voice and manner, played with 
agreeable earnestness; and Mr. Gilbert was really droll as the 
traditional Fathom, own brother to that equally impossible stage- 
servitor Diggory. Miss Isabel Irving is very girlish, very sweet, and 
very pretty, and, as Mr. Stevenson justly remarks, “ When things are 
as pretty as that criticism is out of season.” Still Miss Irving would 
have been wiser in following the old beaten path and making Helen 
the frolicsome embodiment of stage merriment approved of our 
forefathers and their sapient guides. As it was, both she and Mr. 
Creston Clarke, the comely but stolid -VWodws, were ponderous 
in their humour and almost a drag upon the overladen play. 


“LOVE IN TANDEM.” 


An entirely new eccentric comedy, in three acts, by AUGUSTIN DALY, from the French of BocaGE and 
Dr Co 


: URCY. 
First produced in London at Daly’s Theatre on Tuesday evening, July 18th, 1893. 

fo aca hare -» «» Miss ADA REHAN, Lo oo ce of Mr. WM. GILBERT. 
Richard Tompkinson . Madame Mirales y 7 

Dye .. es Mr. A. BOURCAIER. Penafior y Casa- Miss LUCIE CELESTE 
Papa Skinastone .. Mr. JAMEs LEWIs. Florida y Busta- . Z 
Mr. Donald Littlejohn Mr. GEORGK CLARKE. mente y Rosareina 
Madame Lauretta .. Miss V. VANBRUGH. The Countess Alticheff Mrs. G. H. GILBERT. 
Bob Packer... .. .. Mrs. H. GRESHAM. | Nadege.. .. .. .. Miss F. ConRON. 
“ Cousin Tetty” .. Miss ISABEL IRVING. 

Gentlemen of the New Committee. 
Mr. Van Grooge.. .. Mr. BRIDGELAND. Fiddley.. .. .. .. Mr. DUVAL. 
Young Bristow ... .. Mr. CRAIG. Barker-Prime ., .. Mr. HICKMAN. 
Pitthammer, junr. .. Mr. BOSWORTH. 
Ladies of the New Club. 

Mrs. Van Grooge .. Miss OLIVE BARRY. MissGaggy.. .. .. Miss C. CARLISLE. 
Miss Brigham .. .. Miss FRANCES Ross. Miss Greehn +» «+ Miss A. STERLING, 
Tilly Mixem -. «+ Miss EUGENIE UPHAM. 





Richard Dymond, before he marries, has done everything and 
seen everything he carestodo andsee. Aprilia Dymond, before she 
marries, has never even had the chance of followiug his example. 
When vnited, therefore, this lucky couple look on life from two dis- 
tressingly diverse standpoints, instead of conformably with the 
teaching of the marriage-service—one. He is something of a young 
Sir Peter; she, still more of a Lady Teazle. Her chattering 
crowds drive him for peace and quiet to his clab. His club drives 
her to self-distrust, doubt, and despair. -Unhappiness must arise from 
something. What? Obviously, incompatability of temper. The 
cure, to a certainty, will be divorce. So divorce being cheap in the 
States—about the only thing that is so—a petition is lodged, and 
no sooner lodged than it generates a more ardent affection between 
them than ever was before. Convinced, however, like many 
another woman, that her’s is a purely unselfish love, Aprilla resolves 
to find Richarda help-mate wko shall be all-in-all to him when she is 
gone. Butin her search fora worthy successor she is so often brought 
face to face with the fact that she herself is best fitted to make him 
happy, that between love and jealousy the gulf dividing them is 
bridged, and the curtain falls upon the beginning of another honey- 
moon. The story in the main is familiar, for itis that of M. Sardou’s 
“Divorcons” and Mr. Brookfield’s lively adaptation ‘ To-Day.” 
Unfortunately what is new is not true, and what is true is not new. 
There has been a descent from the point of regard of the comedy of 
life to that of the comedy of the stage; and it devolves upon the 
actors to blind us to this disappointing fact. Captained by Miss 
Rehan, who repeats her extraordinary personal success as the 
fascinating Russian in “ The Last Word,” they almost succeed—but 
not quite. They follow their incomparable leader with tireless 
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spirit and exhilarating fun, but all her and their mirth and sparkle, 
dash and charm and go cannot quite disguise the hollowness of the 
game. Much may, however, be forgiven—and always has been 
through the long course of child-like comedies in which the actress 
has won English hearts—when Miss Rehan is allotted opportunities 
for bewildering and bewitching bounds from audacious comicalities 
to touching tenderness and pulsing passion; and of such oppor- 
tunities there are many in the course of this capricious Aprilla’s 
hasty falling out of love and hastier falling in again with the Charles 
Hawitreian husband of her choice. The whole company, too, shows 
to advantage. Mr. Bourchier is more at home in a coat and trousers 
kind of piece. Though not yet an artist, he is here a pleasant actor, 
and his comedy is easy and not unamusing. Mr. George Clarke as 
usual comes poorly off. He and Mrs. Gilbert, the truest artists in the 
company, have absolutely nothing worthy of their gifts to do. But 
Mr. Lewis presents a diverting sketch of a dry old Chicago “ money- 
siiter” ; and Miss Vanbrugh and Miss Irving are stately and winsome 
as a brace of indispensable beauties. A first-night success was in- 
disputably achieved, but chiefly if not entirely through the unsparing 
efforts of Miss Rehan. 


THE INDEPENDENT THEATRE SOCIETY. 


The Founder’s “At Home” is, like the Founder’s Share, for all 
who participate in its delights, an admirable institution ; but it is 
doubtful ‘if either should be subjected to criticism. Both partake 
more of the nature of friendly arrangements, and proceedings in 
connection with them are better heard 7m camera. Mr. Grein, how- 
ever, the giver of the feast, by producing novelties, precludes any 
adhesion to this principle, and it must be recorded that on Monday 
afternoon, July 10th, at St. George’s Hall, some twenty minutes late— 
an unnecessary sign of independence—“ The Cradle ” was submitted 
to inspection. “The Cradle” is an adaptation from the “ Flemish 
of Emile van Goethem,” by Mr. Teixeira de Mattos, but in no sense 
does it repay his search for an attractive morsel of humanity. 
Indeed, despite the assurance of a young Cockney householder and 
his unduly demonstrative wife (who evidently has married beneath 
her) that there is a baby in “‘ The Cradle,” and that its presence pre- 
vents them from going to a fancy-dress ball—about which no one 
feels the smallest interest—not a soul in the audience can see any- 
thing in it. Wherefore with something like relief—after Miss Alice 
Kingsley has been audibly commiserated upon sv poor a part as 
“She” and so trying a spouse as “ He” (Mr. Thomas Kingston)— 
“Dante” is hailed, an idyll,in one act, by Dr. Dabbs and Mr. 
Edward Righton, of which the cast is as follows :— 


Beets .. se co co Me. . VEamn. Little Beatrice .. .. Miss PANSEY GRATTON. 
Wales «.. «- oo oo Me. d. 8, Faun. The Spirit of Beatrice Miss LAURA JOHNSON. 
Gemma.. .. .. .. Mrs. CHAS, CRESWICK. 


In this.case, however, the subject is just as much too big as in 
“.The Cradle” it was tos insignificant. The heroic figures of history 
may sometimes be shown upon the stage, presumably in their habit 
as they lived. The vivid picture of “ Charles I.,” composed by Mr. 
Wills and Mr. Irving, is not felt to be disillusionising ; nor is that 
passionate sketch of “‘ Chatterton ” achieved by Mr. Wilson Barrett and 
Mr. Henry Arthur Jones. The “ Moliére ” of Mr. Alexander got nearer 
dangerous ground, but still it was cheerfully to be endured. But 
some figures are of necessity without the pale. Such was Mr. Eden 
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Greville’s “ Shakespeare.” Such, one may safely dare to prophesy, will 
prove Mr. Justin McCarthy’s shrew-ridden “ Socrates.” Such un- 
questionably is “‘ Dante.” These men stand too high for any writer to 
re-clothe in flesh and blood. They have so long inhabited ethereal 
regions that they have, in a sense, become abstractions, and to trans- 
mute them into shapely human brawn is of necessity to play icono- 
last. Dante’s poverty and exile, his communings with Beatrice. his 
spirit-wife, are all profoundly interesting—to Mr. Stead and readers 
of his Borderland especially ; but they will not do upon the 
stage, where the actor’s method, personality, and tricks, and every 
accident of stage display, are fatal to all chance of general acceptance. 
Dr. Dabbs’s “ Dante” is an exhibition of the immortal Florentine on 
the eve of death. A messenger from Florence announces the annul- 
ment of his exile, and offers riches and honours in exchange for the 
poet’s picture of Beatrice. The starving visionary will hear none of 
it, and for the last time enjoying the inspiration of his goddess, in a 
trance beholds her and dies—to be presently revealed to his sorrowing 
wife and wondering child kneeling before the transfigured Beatrice, 
his brows wreathed with imperishable bays. Mr. Vezin, admirably 
made-up, delivered his lines with incisiveness and vigour, but his 
study was rough and crude. Little Miss Gratton, as the child 
Beatrice, played prettily; but Miss Laura Johnson it was, as the 
lovely vision, gifted with poetic feeling and the musical delivery of 
verse, who won for piece and authors an outburst of applause. Mrs. 
Hugh Bell’s parody of “ The Master Builder” brought the afternoon 
toaclose. The single, very obvious, idea of Sv/ness being a jerry- 
builder, afraid to venture higher than the first floor in any house 
built by himself, served for the basis of the parody, and what fan 
else there was the actors made by copying the original players, Mr. 
Waring, Miss Robins, Mr. Philip Cuningham, and Miss Moodie. 
The only imitation of marked cleverness was Miss Vanbrugh’s, but 
even this was fitful—the tones and manner of Miss Robins being 
reproduced but nowand then. The complete cast was as follows :— 


Solmess .. .. .. .. Mr. JAMES WELCH. Mrs. Solness -- «+» Mrs. EDMUND PHELP®. 
Herdal... <.. oo o« 3. Were. Kata .. .. .«. «+» Miss ALICE KiyGsLry. 
Brovik .. .. .. « Mr. O. BARNRTT. Hiida .. «. .. .. Miss V. VANBRUGA. 
Ragnar... .. .. .. Mr.G. HUMPHERY. 


THE REVIVALS OF THE MONTH. 

Numerous and important have been the revivals, which have 
ranged from Shakspeare to Sardou. The close of Signora Duse’s 
brief engagement brought with it, in the character of Cyprienne, 
the capricious heroine of “ Divorcons,” her greatest triumph: 


while, to balance the account, the Comédie Frangaise never fell so. 


low as within a week of their departure in a ludicrous performancs 
of “Hamlet.” Surprising as were the comedy resources revealed by 
the Italian actress in “La Locandiera,” they scarcely more than 


hinted at the inimitable fertility and brilliancy disclosed in Sardou’s. 


farce. In such a lofty plane of humour was the impersonation kept, 
so marvellously vivid and rigorously truthful was the panorama of 
vanity, caprice, affection, jealousy, unrolled before us, that the play 
was raised to the level of high comedy ; and although, after the raucous 
intriguante of Mdme. Chaumont, that masterpiece of barely veiled 
suggestiveness which M. Sardou heartily approved, this sweet and 
sunny creature of Signora Duse’s fancy can hardly be accepted as 


the real Cyprienne, it is entitled to the highest honours as an un-- 


rivalled piece of modern character composition. 
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The chief interest of M. Mounet-Sully’s Hamlet lay in the fact that 
he probably played the part more nearly in the fashion which 
obtained in Shakspeare’s day than any of the Princes of Denmark 
seen by the present generation. There is reason to believe, “at to 
the phrase “ antic disposition ” was attached a grotesque significance, 
and from internal evidence and such contemporary records as now 
exist, it appears more than likely that Hamlet himself furnished 
much of the comedy required for the play by his eccentric behaviour 
when the antic mood was on him. Sach, wittingly or unwittingly. 
was the result of the French tragedian’s deliberate assumption of 
madness, much of his stage business—obviously designed to indicate 
a dangerous degree of dementia—blending the sublime and the 
ridiculous in a manner at once startling and audacious. His superb 
voice and glorious physical endowment enabled him to render many 
of the scenes impresssive, but each scene was acted independently of 
all the rest, and apparently not the slightest attempt had been made 
to view Hamlet asa whole. M. Mounet-Sully adopted a strange and 
unbecoming costume of :black velvet doublet and huge cloak, which 
was crowned by a soft felt hat worn like a coal-heaver’s with a tuft 
of sable plumes dangling at his back. He wore fair ringlets, a 
moustache and beard a@ Ja Valentine, looked thirty at the least, 
expressed every drop of tenderness from the love-scene with Ophelia, 
and was seen to advantage only in the more violent passages. 
Mdme. Reichenberg was an affected, stiff, and unlovable Ophelia; 
the Gravedigger of M. Coquelin Cadet could boast of not the least 
vraisemblance, though it possessed the quality of humour; and the 
majority of the remaining actors were distinguished by a depressing 
indifference to the requirements of their respective parts. 

“The Merchant of Venice,” “Much Ado About Nothing,” and 
“ Henry VIII.” have been the Shakspearian revivals at the Lyceum, 
where also “Charles I.” and “Olivia” have been reproduced in 
view of Mr. Irving’s American tour. The changes in the various 
casts included the return of Miss Millward to the part of Hero, and 
of Mr. Johnson to Dogberry in “Much Ado”—parts originally 
played by them upon the production of the comedy in 1882; and 
the substitution of Miss Geneviéve Ward for Miss Ellen Terry as 
Queen Katherine in the two or three farewell performances of 
“Henry VIII.,” with Mr. Frank Cocper’s succession to Mr. Forbes 
Robertson as Buckingham. Miss Ward’s reading was characterised 
by queenly dignity and stately elocution, while the pathos of the death 
scene almost reconciled one to the absence of the peerless pathetic 
actress of the modern stage. 

In the cause of charity, Mr. Herbert Waring joined the ranks of 
the Shakspearians, and for one night only, at the Opera Comique—on 
July 1lth—played Shylock with unsuspected freedom and _ pic- 
turesqueness. The trial scene, in particular, was handled with fine 
vigour and passion, but at every turn Mr. Waring found himself 
hampered by the incompetence of some of his associates, in the face 
of whose lamentable mis-readings it was impossible to give due regard 
to his always interesting aud often highly impressive work. 
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Some Amateur Performances. 





“THE PICKPOCKET ” BY THE CLAPHAM A.D.C. 

Why did Mr. Hawtrey so name his farce? It isn't very much more appro- 
priate as a title than Mr. Burnand’s “Betsy ’ or Shikespeare’s ‘“ Cymbeline. 
True, the plays contain the characters after whom they are christenei, but to 
each one of them might be applied the words addressed by an irritvted stage- 
manager to a titled amateur who demanded the centre of the stage for his two- 
line part—“ You’re Nobody.” Who cares a brass farthing for the dilemmas 
of Fvederick Hope, for the pert soubrette, for the irascible king. The interest 
is far otherwise bestowed. In “The Pickpocket,’ for instance, Grumbledon 
absorbs it. The hypochondriac is the feature of the play, and it is necessary 
that he should be a strong feature. Mr. W.R. Clark, with his method borrowed 
from Mr. Blakeley, is invariably a strong feature in any play in which he takes 
part, and so the club could count upon success without any particular call being 
made upon the remainder of the cast. Mr. Noad colours the waiter judiciously ; 
Mr. Collins supplies Hewett's requirements; and Mr. Hughes gives form and 
substance to Frederick Hope. Mr. M‘Cabe suggests a strong individuality as 
Doctor Shaw; and Mr. Clements as Johnson gets through with some credit to 
himself. Miss Spires’ picture of the spinster severe is scarcely as comical as it 
should be ; but Miss Renton and Miss Arnold, pretty and lively and graceful, 
are unexceptionable as the heroines; and Miss Eva Hamblin is a most attrac- 
tive lady’s maid. 


“4 DRESS REHEARSAL” AT LADBROKE HALL. 

Are Messrs Sims and Diehl possessed of the uncanny power claimed by 
Master Builder Solness—that of willing and wishing, until the thing so ardently 
desired actually happens ? Glanciny, retrospectively, over the various perform- 
ances of their operetta that it has been my lot to witness, I am tempted to 
believe that in some measure this mysterious power is shared by ‘“ Dagonet”’ 
and his collaborator. That every dramatist would will and desire the success 
of his play is perfectly comprehensible, but unless this fortunate couple resem- 
ble Pygmalion, and have, in truth “ powers deuied to other men,” why is it that 
their pliy scores all down the line whenever it is staged ? The interpre- 
tation may be good, bad, or indifferent, the plaudits will ring out equally 
loudand prolonged. From start to finish every song and every dance is encored 
by an enraptured audience with a persistence which leads to speculations as 
to whether the panting and exhausted performers do not feel tempted to breathe 
a prayer anent being saved from theirfriends. That is what we call “having 
the luck on their side.” Let us only trust that the genial author and composer 
do not pay for it in the disagreeable fashion described by the morbid architect. 
At Ladbroke Hall, therefore, it was just the old sweet story over again— 
applause which refused to take “No,” or its synomym, a bow, for an answer — 
radiant good-humour on the part of the actresses who, remembering that 
England expects every actress to do her duty, are prepared to die, if need be, in 
the service of an audience which fairly puts Shylock to the blush by shamelessly 
demanding double the portion set down in the bond. From the point of view 
of the audience everything was equally successful. But from the point of view 
of the critic, who declines to be hypnotised by Messrs. Sims and Diehl, enthus- 
iasm must be tempered by discretion. Special certificates of merit must be 
awarded to Miss Ada Newton for her charming, lively, and tuneful school-girl, 
to Miss Kenneth James, who scored more heavily in the acting than in the sing- 
ing ; and to the Misses Enraght for their surprisingly spirited ‘“ spiteful sisters.” 
A word of praise may also be coupled with the name of Miss Florence Newton 
for her starchy school-mistress, despite the fact that she was a good deal ham- 
pered by inexperience. So, too, Miss Patten, who was at her ease, however 
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directly singing and acting were exchanged for the graceful tripping on the light 
fantastic. And then there was the fascinating “knitting song,” capitally given 
by the chorus of school-girls, and, as usual, taking the hearts of the audience by 
storm at the very first note. And, lastly, Mr. George Capel and Signor Bisaccia, 
the directors, stage and musical respectively, come in for a meed of praise. 
Earlier in the evening, in “Sugar and Cream,’ Miss James, Miss Minnie 
Hirsch, Mr. Thrupp, and Mr. Kingdon struggled for and obtained a footing— 
though a precarious one—in the affections of their audience. 


TRIPLE BILL AT SURBITON. 

What a back-bone Mr. Jerome’s little plays are to a triple bill. As in 
scanning the programme your eye rests upon one of the familiar names, what 
a sigh of relief escapes your lips! Whatever wonderful and terrible con- 
coctions the programme may have in store for you, here at least is a sheet 
anchor to which you can cling—here at least is one dish off which it is possible 
to make a satisfactory meal. That we know them off by heart, and could, at 
a pinch, prompt from the front, matters not a jot. We greet the Barbaras ~ 
and Loises, and Filippos as warmly as if we were meeting them all for the first 
time. Therefore, when the call of duty came from Surbiton, duty for once 
jumped with pleasure, and I set my feet not unwillingly Surbiton-wards, for 
was not “ Fennel” one of the attractions held out by the party of London 
Amateurs, who were exerting themselves on behalf of the Surbiton Workmen's 
Club. Though we share the children’s love for the old stories, we do not make 
the same peremptory demands that all the narrators shall strictly agree as to 
the details. Though we may hold our own opinion as to the version we prefer, 
we are not indisposed to regard with interest those wh'ch chance to differ 
from it. Thus Mr. C. D. Haffenden, though not the ideal Filippo, is equal to 
supplying a fairly convincing reading of the mis-shapen violinist. In the 
soul of this Filippo, there are no mighty deeps to be stirred. He is a poetical 
being, whose woes awaken in us a gentle pity. A reading perfectly permis- 
sible, and in high favour with the audience. The actor who essays Sandro 
always has my sincere sympathy. There is so much of the tailors dummy 
about the handsome apprentice, but, to give Mr. Gordon Taylor his due, he 
removes him as nearly as possible from that.category. And, to conclude, Mr. 
Frank Hole was rarely finished and efficient as bibulous old Taddeo, and Miss 
Haffenden was prettily petulant as Giannina. In addition to this, the audience 
spent “ T'wenty Minutes under an Umbrella,” and found it not too irksome in 
the company of Miss Emmens and Mr. Corbin; and in “Cupid Astray,” a 
brightly written little farce contributed by Mr. Herbert Swears, Mrs. Lawford, 
the Misses Haffenden, Mr. Crozier, and Mr. Swears appeared to their own, and 
the play’s, advantage. 


“MARRIED IN HASTE” AT CLAPHAM. 

If we looked upon dramatic performances in the frivolous light that some 
drowsy souls regard church, as a convenient opportunity for indulging in forty 
winks, merely premising our deflection from the path of duty, with a request 
to an obliging neighbour to “call” us—not “early,” but whenever he saw 
reasonable signs of the proceedings on the stage taking an interesting turn—how 
often, I wonder, would our blissful slumbers be disturbed, and, alas! how often 
should we:feel that we had been aroused to any purpose. In the House of 
Commons, upon the occasion of a certain motion on the Navy being brought 
forward, a member, aware of the long windedness of the speaker, and rightly 
conjecturing that the House would be taken back to the remote ages, suggested 
to a friend that’ he should arouse him as they approached their own times. 
‘Where are we?’ he enquired, on being recalled to consciousness. “ At the 
battle of La Hogue!” was the reply. “ Then you have awakened me a 
century too soon ” was the indignant retort. And that’s how we are disposed to 
feel when set down for an evening in the society of such plays as this of 
Byron's. Were it not for the pricks of conscience, which will nut permit us to 
settle down comfortably, we should like to sleep it through from start to finish. 
Disturbed only two minutes before the fall of the curtain, we should still be 
disposed to feel, regretfully, that those two minutes had been wantonly wasted. 
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To the love-making between Augustus and Ethel, we are politely indifferent. 
To theirimpecunious honeymoon we should be even more indifferent were it not 
a physical impossibility. Their misunderstandings and estrangement arouse in 
us nothing but impatient resentment, and we only rejoice in their reconcilia- 
tion because then we know that the hour of our deliverance is at hand. And 
that opinion was not to be shaken, even by Miss Wynn, who, though not at her 
best in emotional scenes, employs a simple and effective method which tells on 
the winning side. Augustus is but a poor thing, and Mr. Dicketts does nothing 
to convert us to a more admiring frame of mind. Of merit in the minor parts 
there was much more, especially in the case of Mr. Swears, Mr. Haffenden, and 
Mr. Frost. 


TRIPLE BILL BY THE ANOMALIES A.D.C. 

The feature of the Anomalies’ performance was “ Broken Hearts.” This 
touching little poem would be seen more often—particularly as a pastoral—I 
am inclined to think, if the Florzan did not so often prove a stumbling stone in 
the cast. Mr. Tree, in enlightening us on the subject of the imaginative 
faculty, tells us that “ of all the fetters which cramp the imagination, none is so 
frequent as self-consciousness,” and that “it is only when the mind of the 
actor is emancipated from the trammels of his surroundings, that his imagina- 
tion is allowed full play.” It is a curious fact that, in the case of the amateur 
this self-consciousness (which we are told is a peculiarly English character- 
istic), is never more strongly apparent than when he attempts to posture as the 
prince of romance. If his mind could be “emancipated from the trammels”’ 
of his clothes, he would find his task easier, but this he never succeeds in ac- 
complishing, and, in nine cases cut of ten, being totally devoid of the poetic 
temperament, he wears his part as awkwardly as he wears his clothes, and 
devoutly trusts that he is not looking silly. I am very sure that, failing the 
right man, it would ke better to cast an actress for the part. She would not be 
convincing, but, on the other hand she would at least be in the scene, which 
the Floriun at Norwood was not. Miss Florence Leclercq and Miss Schuler as 
the Ladies Vavir and Hilda, ran each other hard for the laurels, playing 
sympathetically and with nice poetic feeling ; and Mr. Cyril Owen supplied a 
graphic and powerful portrait of the mis-shapen Mousia. Mr. Royston Keith's 
innocuous little play ‘‘ Elaine“ was carefully acted by Miss Leclercq, a win- 
ning heroine, Miss Pansy Grattan, a clever child actress, Miss Robinson, and 
Mr. Nettlefold, quite at home as the hero, and playing with vigour and earnest- 
ness. Mr. Morten Henry and Mr. Philip Deane, deservedly popular in 
‘“‘ Crazed,” repeated their highly successful performance ; and Miss Adams, as 
the maid-of-all-work, trilled as sweetly as a lark. 


——— 
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Musical Notes. 





IN the State Performance at Covent Garden Theatre, given by 
command of the Queen on July 4th, in honour of the Royal Wed- 
ding, Sir Augustus Harris fairly surpassed all previous efforts, not 
excepting the Gala nights, when the Shah and the German Emperor 
were entertained by Her Majesty. The decorations were superb— 
natural flowers being again used in profusion. Besides a large 
bouquet in every other stall, the management provided three or four 
for every box, and the effect of these, with the innumerable festoons 
which fairly smothered the whole theatre in a large mass of flowers, 
was dazzlingly beautiful. The Royal box was naturally decorated 
with lavish splendour, but in this, as in everything else, the most 
perfect taste was displayed. The performance itself, consisted 
simply of Gounod’s “ Romeo and Juliet” ; a far better plan, by-the- 
way, than a selection from various operas. The cast of artists was 
a notable one, and included the brothers de Reszké, M. Plancon, M. 
Castelmary, Miss Lucile Hill, and Madame Melba. 


“T RANTZAU.” 
New Opera by Signor MAscaGNI. English adaption by Mr. FAEDERIC E. WEATHERLY. 
First performed in England at Covent Garden Theatre, July 7th, 1893. 

Signor Mascagni’s latest opera “I Rantzau” first saw the light 
in Italy towards the close of 1892, and it is certainly the most 
ambitious score he has yet attempted, both as regards length—for it 
is in four acts—and dramatic structure. The composer has had, 
however, a terrible dfficulty to contend with, for the libretto is an 
extremely weak one, the story being of the slenderest description. 
There are few authors indeed who seem able to write a good 
“book ” nowadays, either for grand or light opera, and Signor Mas- 
cagni is not the first composer by any means who has been severely 
handicapped in an important work. The story of “I Rantzau”’ may 
be very briefly told :—A bitter family feud has existed for years 
between the brothers Rantzau, caused by a dispute over some land. 
One brother has a son—the other a daughter. The young people are 
of course in love with each other, and equally, of course, the fathers 
are bitterly opposed to their union. The girl falls very ill, pre- 
sumably through disappointed love, and to save her life her father 
at last goes to his brother to eat humble pie, and try to effect a re- 
conciliation. This finally takes place, and the young couple are 
betrothed. It is not a very thankful task to write it, but it must be 
confessed that Signor Mascagni’s music is a great disappointmert 
after his brilliant successes in “ L’Amico Fritz” and ~“ Cavalleria 
Rusticana.” The orchestration in parts is extremely fine, but the 
work, as a whole, I think, lacks both melody and strength. There 
are several striking passages, notably a magnificent scena for the 
tenor, and a really beautiful love duet; but Signor Mascagni never 
seems inspired as in his other works, and I cannot but think that 
“T Rantzau” will never become popular. The reason is not far to 
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seek. The composer never seems in love with his subject, and this 
to a genius like Mascagni is essential to produce a really great work. 
There is also another reason against the probable popularity of this 
opera; there is no inspired melody in the score such as the 
intermezzo in “Cavalleria Rusticana,” and the cherry duet in 
“L’Amico Fritz.” The initial performance of “ I Rantzau” was, 
on the whole, a most excellent one, but several errors of taste were 
committed, principally by Signor de Lucia, who on two occasions 
stopped the action of the opera to bow far too profusely ; so much so 
in fact that Signor Mascagni was compelled (evidently against his 
wish) to accept most inappropriate encores. In every other respect, 
however, Signor de Lucia was very good indeed, as were Madame 
Melba, M. Castelmary, M. Ancona, and Mr. David Bispham. The 
composer conducted in a masterly style. 


EVERY Wednesday at the Opera has been devoted to Wagner. 
There have been magnificent performances of “ Die Meistersinger,” 
“Tristan und Isolde,” “Siegfried,” and “ Die Walkure,” amongst 
other works. In most of these Herr Max Alvary and Frau Moran- 
Olden have appeared with great success, but the rendering of the 
first-named opera is worthy of very special mention, for the cast 
was in every way an exceptional one. “ Die Meistersinger”’ is by 
common consent considered Wagner’s masterpiece, and it may be 
doubted whether even at Bayreuth the work has received such 
perfect treatment as it did on July 12th at Covent Garden. Where 
indeed is it possible to find such a grand trio of artists as M. Lassalle, 
Madame Albani, and M. Jean de Reszké, who as Hans Sachs, Eva, 
and Walther respectively, were simply ideal. Splendid aid was also 
forthcoming from Herr Wiegand (Pogner), M. Dufriche (Fritz 
Kothner), and Mr. Hedmondt (David), in fact the performance all- 
round was a memorable one. Speaking of the Wagner nights 
collectively, I may add that the new German conductor, Herr Stein- 
bach, has proved a great acquisition, while Mr. David Bispham has on 
more than one occasion scored an artistic success. The German 
nights have been so popular that Sir Augustus Harris has been 
compelled to give extra performances at Drury Lane. 


I HAVE only space to specially mention one other operatic per- 
formance, namely that of “ Les Huguenots” on July 8th. It is many 
years since Meyerbeer’s masterpiece has been rendered by such a 
powerful cast as that which included the brothers de Reszké, 
Madame Albani, M. Lassalle, Mdlle. Giulia Ravogli, Mdlle. Sigrid 
Arnoldson, and M. Ancona. It was indeed a combination of almost 
unparalleled excellence. “Les Huguenots” has not of late years 
been looked upon as a very popular opera, no doubt on account of 
its heavy character, but on this occasion it drew an overflowing 
audience. It need only be said, that M. Jean de Reszké and Madame 
Albani fairly surpassed themselves, though almost equal praise must 
be given to M. Lassalle and M. Edouard de Reszké. It is worthy of 
note, en passant, that there is no doubt that M. Jean de Reszké has 
been the great attraction this season, for whenever his name has 
been announced the house has been crammed. The eminent Polish 
tenor is singing better than ever this year, and it is small wonder the 
public rush after him, as they did after his predecessor, and devoted 
friend, Mario. 
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Str AUGUSTUS HARRIS may consider himself fortunate, for in 
addition to the State performance at Covent Garden, he was “com- 
manded” to give a special performance at Windsor Castle on 
July 15th, in the presence of Her Majesty the Queen, and numerous 
members of the Royal Family. The programme consisted of one 
act of “L’Amico Fritz,” and “Cavalleria Rusticana.” Signor 
Mascagni conducted, and both he and Sir Augustus Harris 
were granted a special interview by Her Majesty, and warmly con- 
gratulated on the performance. 


PRESSURE of space prevents my mentioning in detail the 
numerous concerts and recitals which have taken place during the 
past month. The series of operatic concerts at St. James’s Hall, 
arranged by Sir Augustus Harris, were, strange to say, not over well 
supported by the general public, though liberal programmes were 
provided, and many of the leading operatic artistes appeared. 


Special mention, however, must be made of the Richter and 
Sarasate series. 


OF all the instrumental and orchestral concerts given during the 
London season, those bearing the names of Sarasate and Richter 
undoubtedly stand pre-eminent. The great Spanish virtwoso and 
the ever popular and welcome Viennese chef d’orchestre never fail to 
attract crowded audiences. And that this is so is a matter for con- 
gratulation, for we English people are often twitted with being a non- 
musical race. Let those who think this pay a visit to St. James’s Hall 
on the occasion of a Sarasate recital or on a Wagner and Beethoven 
night with Richter’s band, and they will have good cause to modify 
theiropinion. Sarasate has been responsible for four concerts, at two 
of which he was accompanied by an orchestra of some eighty perfor- 
mers under Sir G. Cusins, and at the other two by the pianoforte only, 
Madame Bertha Marx sharing the honours with him on these occa- 
sions. It is needless to recapitulate what has so often been told before. 
Each occasion was the scene of a veritable triumph. The old successes 
were repeated and new works added ; of the latter I cannot speak 
very encouragingly. The MSS. brought over by Sarasate were dis- 
appointing. They merely served to display his marvellous skill. 
It was in works like Beethoven’s “Kreutzer” sonata and Mackenzie’s 
“‘Pibroch” that the artist was heard to the greatest advantage, and 
by which his concert will always be best remembered. 


Dr. RICHTER had prepared a series of six concerts, the programmes 
of which were mostly composed of old favourites. It would be 
impossible in a short notice of this kind to enumerate the principal 
features of each concert. Wagner and Beethoven were of course 
responsible for the more important items. The former was repre- 
sented, amongst others, by his “ Tannhauser”’ and “ Meistersinger”’ 
overtures, besides various sketches from each opera. The Funeral 
March from the “Gotterdammerung,” selections from “ Parsifal,” 
“Die Walkure,” and numerous other excerpts from the master’s 
works occupied important positions in the programme. From 
Beethoven’s Symphonies—those in C Minor, A Major, and D Minor 
(the choral) were given. Liszt’s “Hungarian Rhapsody in F” was 
given twice, on the latter occasion by “special desire.” Amongst 
other overtures may be mentioned Fibrich’s “ Une huit a Carlstein,” 
Cherubini’s “ Abencérrages ” and Goldmark’s “‘ Prometheus Bound,” 
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whilst Schumann’s Symphony in B flat was also included. Of the 
vocalists who appeared, special mention must be made of Madame 
Nordica, Miss MacIntyre, Miss Amy Sherwin, Mr. Ben Davies, and 
Mr. Andrew Black. ‘The Richter choir appeared once, namely at the 
last concert in the “Choral” Symphony. The Band was constituted 
as in all former concerts, and of course Dr. Richter conducted 
throughout. The time has long passed by since we used to wonder 
at the marvellous memory and skill of the man who could conduct 
all the nine Symphonies of Beethoven and nearly all the excerpts 
from Wagner’s operas without a note before him. What this means 
only those who are familiar with these masterpieces can imagine, but 
to all it is only too evident that when Richter wields the bdtun a 
master-mind is there. The cordiality of his greeting and the hearty 
‘“*God-speed ” with which we bid him adieu is ample assurance that 
he will never outstay his welcome in England. 





So the Promenade Concerts are to be again revived at Covent 
Garden, this time under the able directorship of Mr. Farley Sinkins. 
The opening night is fixed for August 12th. Mr. Sinkins deserves 
well of the public, for he has not only engaged Mr. Frederic H. 
Cowen as conductor, but his orchestra includes such well known 
names as Messrs. Betjemann, W. H. Hann, E. Howell, W. L. Barrett, 
J. Egerton, and Howard Reynolds. One feature of these concerts 
will be a new vocal waltz,.entitled, “The Maypole,” to be sung by 
a choir of children. 


There is very little new music to review this month. I should 
like, however, to especially mention two songs by Mary Augusta 
Salmond (Weekes & Co.), entitled, “When all the World” and 
“ Dear if You Change.” Both are charming compositions, especially 
the former, which isa musical setting of Kingsley’s beautiful lines, 
beginning “ When all the World is Young, Lad,” the verses which 
inspired Mr. Jerome K. Jerome to write his pretty and touching 
rustic comedy “ Woodbarrow Farm.” I have also received a very 
melodious valse called “The Duchess,” by Harold Vaue (Laudy 
& Co., 139, Oxford Street). 


Percy NotTcutrt. 
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Notes ot the Month. 





A RECRUDESCENCE of that absorbing question, “To be or not to be— 
an actor-manager ” promises to monopolise attention once more. Mr. 
Clement Scott, before returning home from America made use of 
some easily misconstrued remarks, while paying in the columns of 
the New York Times, “a tribute to the American stage.” 


“ Then there is another strong reason for America’s present spurt of 
dramatic activity and enterprise,” wrote Mr. Scott. ‘“ You discourage 
the baneful actor-manager system. Excep tin extreme and exceptional 
cases the actor who becomes manager is inimical to the encourage- 
ment of talent and any progress in art. We cannot go beyond 
human nature. Actors or actresses in power desire first to advance 
themselves, next to think about their devotion to art. What does 
the actor-manager do when he gets into power? He truckles to his 
own vanity. All the playsare arranged for him or his wife. If they 
are too strong for his handling they are cut down and weakened to 
suit him. If they are too good for his wife they are made bad in 


‘order to pander to her vanity or incompetence. The actor’s ambition 


1s paramount. He may be the most gifted comedian or the showiest 
melodramatic actor in existence, but, take my word for it, when in 
power that comedian or melodramatic actor will play Hamlet, or 
Romeo, or Othello, and if the public won’t come in he will fill the 
theatre with friendly “‘deadheads” and pretend he has made a 
success. America does not encourage the actor-manager and she 
does well to give him a wide berth. Tke ideal manager should be 
that rare combination, a clever business man and a man of intellec- 
tual taste and culture. Such a man would choose playsjnot for the 
vanity of a star, the whim of an actress, or for the advancement of an 
individual, but for the merit of the work and for the amuse- 
ment of the public. Such a man would without prejudice cast his 
play, not to pander to the vanity of an actor or actress, but for the 
ultimate good of the work in hand. Such a man would not depress 
talent but encourage it. Such a man would exalt the lowly and 
lower the proud. Authors and players alike, if they understood 
their interest, would rejoice if the actor-manager could be supplanted 
by the independent autocrat.” 


THIS certainly looked like a challenge, and Mr. Willard, thinking 
80, promptly took up the glove. Let us, he said in other words, 
apply Mr. Scott’s tests to the actor-managers and see how these poor 
besotted creatures, trucklers to their own vanity, panderers to the 
vanity of their wives, let us just see how they emerge from the 
ordeal. And then Mr. Willard examined the record, open to all, 
familiar to all, of the actor-managers on the one hand and the non- 
actor-managers on the other. To “the men of business” who 
“choose plays for the merit of the work and the amusement of the 
public”—the Messrs. Gatti, Sir Augustus Harris, Mr. Horner, Mr. 
Chudleigh, Mr. George Edwardes—were to be credited “ Ruy Blas or 
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the Blasé Roué,” “The Bungalow,” “In the Ranks,” “The Black 
Domino,” “Uncle John,” “The Great Unpaid,” “A Prodigal 
Daughter,” ‘Faust and Cinderella (and several other mythological 
notorieties) Up-to-Date ” or “ Up-too-Late,” “ The Guardsman,” “ For- 
bidden Fruit,” and “The Amazons.” Against these—in defence of 
the men who uphold “the baneful actor manager system ”’—of Mr. 
Irving, Mr. Bancroft, Mr. Wilson Barrett, Mr. Hare, Mr. Tree, Mr. 
Willard, Mr. Cecil, Mr. Clayton, Mr. Alexander, Mr. Wyndham, Mr. 
Terry, Messrs. James and Thorne, and others—must be set the superb 
phalanx of Lyceum Shakespearean revivals, the best work of 
Tennyson, Mr. Pinero, Mr. Wills, Mr. Gilbert, Mr. H. A. Jones, Mr. 
Haddon Chambers, revivals galore of the comedies of Sheridan, 
Goldsmith, and Farquhar, and plays innumerable marking, or making 
for, some advance in taste and in dramatic art. 


THE same process Mr. Willard adopted in relation to each article 
of the indictment, with the result that the actor-managers were 
left at the close of his lucid and luminous article perched on a monu- 
ment of artistic enterprise, worthy ambition,and glorious achievement, 
while their opponents appeared squatting in the swamps of cheap 
melodrama and still cheaper variety shows and farce, dead to every- 
thing but the pursuit of gain. 


MR. SCOTT’s statement was, however, carefully qualified. “* Except 
in extreme and exceptional cases” he said, the actor who became 
manager was etc., etc. And Mr. Scott, in writing to the Era to 
deny the justice of Mr. Willard’s inferences (which affect so many of 
Mr. Scott’s own friends), implies that all the instances quoted against 
him should appear under the heading “ Exceptional.” It may be so. 
But if these are the exceptions, who and where are the examples 
of the rule Mr. Scott lays down. The plea of “ generalities ” and 
indignant repudiation of Mr. Willard’s methods in summoning men 
by name to meet Mr. Scott’s wholesale dishonouring charge is surely 
very like riding off on a side issue. Mr. Scott, by pronoucing of 
some doubtful phrase as “ Well, well, I know,” or “I could an if I 
would,” or “If I list to speak,” denotes that if he but raise his voice, 
there shall bé scores to sink in his rebuke. But this surely is a case 
for no false delicacy. A grievous charge is levelled against actor- 
fmanagers in general. They who have best claim to the title—apart 


from whom indeed the term is almost meaningless—are ranged to. 


prove it baseless. The charge is then withdrawn as against them, 
in particular! Against whom then does it stand ? 





ANYTHING which lets light in upon the methods and the views of 
representative men must be of interest, and the biographical sketch 
of Mr. Barry Sullivan just completed by Mr. W. J. Lawrence® is ex- 
cellent reading. With Barry Sullivan, the “ grand old school,” as 
Mr. Lawrence calls it, disappeared, and the record of its dying years 
makes entertaining “copy,” which the sympathetic watcher by its 
bedside handles with some skill. There is, perhaps, undue emphasis 
placed upon the actor’s colossal torchlight processions, “ princely ” 
benefactions, and speeches at national banquets given in his honour. 





* Barry Sullivan, a biographical sketch, by W.J. Lawrence. (W. & G. Baird.) 
Is. 
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The uncomfortable thought will obtrude itself that these things, so 
poor and paltry in themselves, if magnified into achievements of 
heroic proportions, bear damning evidence of some defect in the 
narrator’s vision. But this human failing apart—this proneness 
to sing the glories of the dead in rather too strenuous a voice 
—there is much that is of value to be got from Mr. Lawrence's 
chatty account of his hero’s pursuit of fame and fortune. 
Among the facts established are the amazing industry of the 
tragedian, his extreme abstinence, and his wonderful luck— 
which did not desert him on his death-bed. An actor who con- 
sidered tradition “ the pecular instruction which Shakespeare himself 
gave to the actors of his day,” and therefore to be prized with rever- 
ence and adopted with awe, was not for our day of ceaseless unrest 
and ceaseless progress, and Mr. Barry Sullivan was happy in dying 
when he did. It should be added that Mr. Lawrence makes frequent 
mention of the obligations he is under to Mr. John Coleman’s 
graphic In Memoriam sketch, published in THE THEATRE in June, 
1891, and that the actor is familiarly alluded to throughout as “ Barry,” 
which renders quite superfluous the author’s note that his mono- 
graph is intended for “that pit and gallery section of the public 
whose suffrages it was ever Barry Sullivan’s especial delight to win.” 
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New Plays 


Propucep aND ImporTaNT REVIVALS in London, from June 16th to July 
11th, 1893 :— 
( Revivals are marked thus ® ) 


June 16 “Les Effrontés” ; 17th (matinée), “ Le Flibustier ” and “ Gringoire ” 
17th, “Le Gendre de M. Poirier” and “ Le Precieuses Ridicules ” 
19th, “Le Demi-Monde” ; 22nd, “ Henri IIT. et sa Cour” ; 23rd" 
“Le Luthier de Cremone” and “Francillon "; 24th (matinée), 
“Depit Amoureux” and “Mdlle. de la Seigliere”; 24th, 
“ Adrienne Lecouvreur”; 26th, “ Frou-Frou”; 27th, “ Ruy 
Blas” ; 28th, “ Souvent Homme Varie” and “ Le Monde ou L’on 
S’ennuie” ; 29th, “ L’Ete de la St. Marten” and “ (Edipe Roi”; 
July 3rd, “Hamlet”; 4th, “Bataille de Dames” and “Les 
Femmes Savantes ” ; 8th, ‘* Hernani’’; 10th, ‘‘ La Reine Juana.” 

» 17 “Atlantis ; or, The Lost Hand,” operatic extravaganza, in three acts, 
written by Maurice Dalton and Ernest Genet ; composed by T., 
Maltby Haddow. Opera Comique. 

Oe ils Antony and Cleopatra,” Shakespeare’s tragedy. (Signora Eleonora 
Duse’s season). Lyric. 

., 19° “The Private Secretary,” farcical comedy, in three acts, adapted by 
Charles Hawtrey. Grand. 

.. 20 “The Ordeal,” dramd, in one act, by T. S. Wotton. Comedy.! 

» 20 “Two Men and a Maid, ” drama, in four acts, by F. H. Purchase and 
G. Webster. Comedy. 

21 “Esmond,” an adaptation by the late W. S. Wills of Thackeray’s novel, 

“Esmond.” (Played by amateurs). St. George’s Hall. 

» 22 “Matrimony,” comic opera, in one act, libretto by G. Parsons 
Norman ; music by F. St. John Lacy. Ladbroke Hall. 

», 22 “ Andrew Paterson,” drama, in one act, by Nora Vynne and St. John 
Hankin. Bijou Theatre, Bayswater. 

, 22 “ Aftermath,” play, in one act, by Nora Vynne. Bijou Theatre, 
Bayswater. 

3, 22 “Who's Married,” farce, in one act, by Mrs. Adams-Acton. Bijou 
Theatre, Bayswater. 

» 23 “The Gipsy Queen,” an adaptation, in one act, founded on the drama 
of the ‘“‘ Hunchback of Notre Dame.”’” West London Theatre. 

» 26 “Jobn Thurgood, Farmer,” drama, in one act, by Henry Byatt. 
Globe. 

, 27% “The Taming of the Shrew,” Shakespeare’s comedy, in five acts. 
Daly's Theatre. 

» 28° “Charles I.,” by the late W. G. Wills. Matinée. Lyceum. 


» 29 “Fireworks,” farcical comedy, in three acts, by F. C. Philips and - 


Percy Fendall. Vaudeville. 

July 1 “A Woman’s Revenge,” drama, in four acts, by Henry Pettitt. 
Adelphi. 

“ The Medical Student,” farcical comedy, in three acts, by B. Frances 
and H. J. Laelarid. Strand. 

“The Lady Journalist,’ musical duologue, by I. Zangwill. Stein- 
way Hall. 

“ T Rantzau,” new opera by Mascagni. Covent Garden Theatre. 

“ A La Frangaise,” farce, by A. Bartholeyns. Avenue. 

“ A Lord in Waiting,” comedy, by A Barthcleyns. Avenue. 

“Military Manoeuvres,” operetta, by A. Bartholeyns ; music by 
Frank Idle. Avenue. : 

» 8° “Engaged,” comedy, in three acts, by W.S. Gilbert. Royalty. 

» 10 “An Odd Pair,” written by Malcolm Watscn, composed by A. J. 

Caldicott. (German Reed’s Entertainment). St. George’s Hall. 
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“The Cradle,” a “domestic incident,” by A. T. de Mattos. St. 
George’s Hall. 

“Dante,” an idyll, by G. H. R. Dabbs and Edward Righton. St. 
George’s Hall. 

“ Jerry-Builder Solness,” by Mrs. Hugh Bell. St George’s Hall. 

“ Henry VIII.” Lyceum. 

“St. Ronan’s Well,” drama, in four acts, by Richard Davey and 
Walter H. Pollock. Royalty. 

“ A Palo’ Archies’,” a travestie of Leoncavallo’s opera “I Pagliacci,’ 
by C. E. Brookfield and Sir Augustus Harris; music by G. M. 
Glover. Palace. 

- — play, in five acts, by the late Sheridan Knowles. 

aly’s. 

“The Merchant of Venice.” Opera Corique. 


In the Provinces, from June 13th to July 14th, 18.. — 
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“ Twilight,” play, in one act, by H. E. Dalroy. T.R., Middlesboro’. 

“The Adventures of a Night,” comedy, in three acts, by Meyrick 
Milton. Lyceum Theatre, Edinburgh. 

“The Odds are Even,” adapted from the French comedy, “ Le 
Bourgeois,” by Mrs. Jameson. T.R., Northampton. 

“ Frailty,” drama, in four acts, by Sir Augustus Harris and Paul 
Merritt. Newcastle-on-Tyne Theatre. 

“Our Pleasant Sins,’ a comedy-drama, in four acts, by Wilson 
Barrett and Charles Hannan. Grand, Leeds. 

“The Downward Path,” drama, in four acts, by C. A. Clarke and H. 
H. Silva. T.&., Huddersfield. 


from June 13th to July 11th, 1893 :— 


“Les Deux Avares,” comic opera, in two acts, words by Fénouillot 
de Falbaire ; music by Grétry. Opera Comique. 

“Le Deserteur,” comic opera, in three acts, libretto by Sedaine ; 
music by Monsigny. Opera Comique. 

“ Valmy,” drama, in five acts, by M. Paul Mahalin. Ambigu. 

“ Cliquette,” play, in three acts, by M. William Busnach. Folies- 
Dramatiques. 








